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Amone the various penalties entailed by ill-health, a not infrequent 
one is the inability to pay the last honours to a valued friend; and 
sometimes another is the undue postponement of such tribute to his 
memory as remains possible. Of both these evils I have just had 
experience. 

It was, I think, in 1852 that Professor Tyndall gave at the Royal 
Institution the lecture by which he won his spurs: proving, as he 
then did, to Faraday himself, that he had been wrong in denying 
diamagnetic polarity. I was present at that lecture; and when 
introduced to him very shortly after it, there commenced one of those 
friendships which enter into the fabric of life and leave their marks. 
Though both had pronounced opinions about most things, and though 
neither had much reticence, the forty years which have elapsed since 
we first met witnessed no interruption of our cordial relations. 
Indeed, during recent years of invalid life suffered by both of us, 
the warmth of nature characteristic of him has had increased oppor- 
tunity for manifesting itself. A letter from him, dated November 
25th, inquiring my impressions concerning the climate of this place 
(St. Leonards), raised the hope that something more than intercourse 
by correspondence would follow; but before I received a response to 
my reply there came the news of the sad catastrophe. 


I need not dwell on the more conspicuous of Professor Tyndall’s 
intellectual traits, for these are familiar to multitudes of readers. 
His copiousness of illustration, his closeness of reasoning, and his 
lucidity of statement, have been sufficiently emphasised by others. 
Here I will remark only on certain powers of thought, not quite so 
obvious, which have had much to do with his successes. Of these the 
chief is “the scientific use of the imagination.”’ He has himself insisted 
upon the need for this, and his own career exemplifies it. There 
prevail, almost universally, very erroneous ideas concerning the 
nature of imagination. Superstitious peoples, whose folk-lore is full 
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of tales of fairies and the like, are said to be imaginative; while 
nobody ascribes imagination to the inventor of a new machine. Were 
this conception of imagination the true one, it would imply that, 
whereas children and savages are largely endowed with it, and 
whereas it is displayed in a high degree by poets of the first order, it 
is deficient in those having intermediate types of mind. But, as 
rightly conceived, imagination is the power of mental representation, 
and is measured by the vividness and truth of this representation. 
So conceived, it is seen to distinguish not poets only, but men of 
science ; for in them, too, “imagination bodies forth the forms [and 
actions | of things unknown.” It does this in an equal, and some- 
times even in a higher degree; for, strange as the assertion will seem 
to most, it is nevertheless true that the mathematician who discloses 
to us some previously unknown order of space-relations, does so by a 
greater effort of imagination than is implied by any poetic creation. 
The difference lies in the fact that, whereas the imagination of the 
poet is exercised upon objects of human interest and his ideas glow 
with emotion, the imagination of the mathematician is exercised upon 
things utterly remote from human interest, and which excite no 
emotion: the contrasted appreciations of their respective powers being 
due to the circumstance that whereas people at large can follow, to 
a greater or less extent, the imaginations of the poet, the imagina- 
tions of the mathematician lie in a field inaccessible to them, and 
practically non-existent. 

This constructive imagination (for we are not concerned with mere 
reminiscent imagination), here resulting in the creations of the poet 
and there in the discoveries of the man of science, is the highest of 
human faculties. With this faculty Professor Tyndall was largely 
endowed. In common with successful investigators in general, he 
displayed it in forming true conceptions of physical processes pre- 
viously misinterpreted or uninterpreted; and, again, in conceiving 
modes by which the actual relations of the phenomena could be 
demonstrated; and, again, in devising fit appliances to this end. 
But to a much greater extent than usual, he displayed constructive 
imagination in other fields, He was an excellent expositor; and 
good exposition implies much constructive imagination, A pre- 
requisite is the forming of true ideas of the mental states of those 
who are to be taught; and a further pre-requisite is the imagining of 
methods by which, beginning with conceptions they possess, there 
may be built up in their minds the conceptions they do not possess. 
Of constructive imagination as displayed in this sphere, men at large 
appear to be almost devoid; as witness the absurd systems of teaching 
which in past times, and in large measure at present, have stupefied, 
and still stupefy, children by presentirg abstract ideas before they 
have any concrete ideas from which they can be drawn. Whether 
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as lecturer or writer, Professor Tyndall carefully avoided this vicious 
practice, 

In one further way was his constructive imagination exemplified. 
When at Queenwood College he not only took care to set forth 
truths in such ways, and in such order, that the comprehension of 
them developed naturally in the minds of those he taught—he did 
more: he practised those minds themselves in constructive imagina- 
tion. He so presented his problems as to exercise their powers of 
investigation. He did not, like most teachers, make his pupils mere 
passive recipients, but made them active explorers. 


As these facts imply, Professor Tyndall’s thoughts were not limited 
to physics and allied sciences, but passed into psychology; and 
though this was not one of his topics, it was a subject of interest to 
him. Led as he was to make excursions into the science of mind, he 
was led also into that indeterminate region through which this 
science passes into the science of being; if we can call that a science 
of which the issue is nescience. He was much more conscious than 
physicists usually are, that every physical inquiry, pursued to the 
end, brings us down to metaphysics, and leaves us face to face with 
an insoluble problem. Sundry propositions which physicists include 
as lying within their domain, do not belong to physics at all, but 
are concerned with our cognitions of matter and force: a fact clearly 
shown by the controversy at present going on about the funda- 
mentals of dynamics, But in him the consciousness that there here 
exists a door which, though open, science cannot pass through, if not 
always present, was ever ready to emerge. Not improbably his 
early familiarity with theological questions, given him by the contro- 
versy between Catholicism and Protestantism, which occupied his 
mind much during youth, may have had to do with this. But what- 
ever its cause, the fact, as proved by various spoken and written 
words, was a belief that the known is surrounded by an unknown, 
which he recognised as something more than a negation. Men of 
science may be divided into two classes, of which the one, well exem- 
plified in Faraday, keeping their science and their religion absolutely 
separate, are untroubled by any incongruities between them; and 
the other of which, occupying themselves exclusively with the facts 
of science, never ask what implications they have. Be it trilobite or 
be it double-star, their thought about it is much like the thought of 
Peter Bell about the primrose. Tyndall did not belong to either 
class; and of the last I have heard him speak with implied scorn. 


Being thus not simply a specialist but in considerable measure 
a generalist, willingly giving some attention to the organic sciences, 
*a . . Lee | > 
if not largely acquainted with them, and awake to “‘ the humanities, 
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if not in the collegiate sense, yet in a wider sense—Tyndall was an 
interesting companion ; beneficially interesting to those with brains 
in a normal state, but to me injuriously interesting, as being too 
exciting. Twice I had experience of this. When, after an injury 
received while bathing in a Swiss mountain-stream, he was laid up 
for some time, and on, getting back to England, remained at Folke- 
stone, I went down to spend a few days with him. ‘ Do you believe 
in matter?’ was a question which he propounded just as we were 
about to bid one another good-night after a day’s continuous talking. 
Ever since a nervous breakdown in 1855, over my second book, 
talking has told upon me just as much as working, and has had to be 
kept within narrow limits; so that persistence in this kind of thing 
was out of the question, and I had to abridge my stay. Once more 
the like happened when, after the meeting of the British Association 
at Liverpool, we adjourned to the Lakes. Gossip, which may be 
carried on without much intellectual tax, formed but a small element 
in our conversation. There was almost unceasing discussion as we 
rambled along the shore of Windermere, or walked up to Rydal 
Mount (leaving our names in the visitors’ book), or as we were being 
rowed along Grasmere, or when climbing Loughrigg on our way 





ote) 
back. Tyndall’s intellectual vivacity gave me no rest ; and after two 
utterly sleepless nights I had to fly. 

I do not think that on these occasions, or on any occasion, politics 
formed one of our topics. Whether this abstention resulted by 
accident, or whether from perception that we should disagree, I 
cannot say—possibly the last. Our respective leanings may be in 
part inferred from our respective attitudes towards Carlyle. To me, 
profoundly averse to autocracy, Carlyle’s political doctines had ever 
been repugnant. Much as I did, and still do, admire his marvellous 
style and the vigour, if not the truth, of his thought—so much so 
that I always enjoy any writing of his, however much I disagree 
with it—<intercourse with him soon proved impracticable. Twice or 
thrice, in 1851-2, I was taken to see him by Mr. G. H. Lewes; but 
I soon found that the alternatives were—listening in silence to his 
dogmas, sometimes absurd, or getting into a hot argument with him, 
which ended in our glaring at one another; and as I did not like 
either alternative I ceased to go. With Tyndall, however, the case 
seems to have been different—possibly because of greater tolerance 
of his political creed and his advocacy of personal government. The 
rule of the strong hand was not, I fancy, as repellent to Tyndall as 
to me; and, indeed, I suspect that, had occasion offered, he would 
not have been reluctant to exercise such rule himself. Though his 
sympathies were such as made him anxious for others’ welfare, they 
did not take the direction of anxiety for others’ freedom as the 
means to their welfare; and hence he was, I suppose, not in pro- 
nounced antagonism with Carlyle on these matters. But divergent 
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as our beliefs and sentiments were in earlier days, there has been in 
recent days mutual approximation. A conversation with him some 
years since, made it manifest that personal experience had greatly 
shaken the faith he previously had in public administrations, and 
made him look with more favour on the view of State-functions held 
by me. On the other hand, my faith in free institutions, originally 
strong (though always joined with the belief that the maintenance 
and success of them is a question of popular character), has in these 
later years been greatly decreased by the conviction that the fit 
character is not possessed by any people, nor is likely to be possessed 
for ages to come. A nation of which the legislators vote as they are 
bid, and of which the workers surrender their rights of selling their 
labour as they please, has neither the ideas nor the sentiments 
needed for the maintenance of liberty. Lacking them, we are on the 
way back to the rule of the strong hand in the shape of the bureau- 
cratic despotism of a socialist organisation, and then of the military 
despotism which must follow it; if, indeed, some social crash does 
not bring this last upon us more quickly. Had we recently com- 
pared notes, I fancy that Tyndall and I should have found ourselves 
differing but little in our views concerning the proximate social state, 
if not of the ultimate social state. 


In the sketch he has recently given of our late friend, who was 
one of the small group known as the 2 Club, Professor Huxley 
has given some account of that body. Further particulars may not 
unfitly be added; one of which may come better from me than from 
him. The impression that the club exercised influence in the 
scientifie world (not wholly without basis, I think) was naturally 
produced by such knowledge as there eventually arose of its 
composition. For it contained four presidents of the British 
Association, three presidents of the Royal Society, and among its 
members who had not filled these highest posts there were presidents 
of the College of Surgeons, of the Mathematical Society, and of the 
Chemical Society. Out of the nine I was the only one who was 
fellow of no society, and had presided over nothing. I speak in the 
past tense, for, unhappily, the number of members is reduced to five, 
who are now scattered, and of these only three are in good health. 
For years past the ‘difficulties in the way of meeting have been 
growing greater, and the club is practically dead. But the detail of 
most interest which Professor Huxley has not given, concerns a certain 
supplementary meeting which, for many years, took place after the 
close of our session. This lasted from October in each year to June 
in the next, and towards the close of June we had a gathering in the 
country to which the married members brought their wives: raising 
the number on some occasions to fifteen. Our programme was to leave 
town early on Saturday afternoon, in time for a ramble or a boating 
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excursion before dinner; to have on the Sunday a picnic in some 
picturesque place adjacent to our temporary quarters; and, after dinner 
that evening, for some to return to town, while those with less 
pressing engagements remained until the Monday morning. Two of 
our picnics were held under Burnham Beeches, one or more on St. 
George’s Hill, Weybridge, and another in Windsor Forest. As our 
spirits in those days had not been subdued by years, and, as we had 
the added pleasure of ladies’ society, these gatherings were extremely 
enjoyable. If Tyndall did not add to the life of our party by his 
wit he did by his hilarity. But my special motive for naming these 
rural meetings of the x is that I may mention a fact which, to 
not a few, will be surprising and perhaps instructive. We some- 
times carried with us to our picnic a volume of verse, which was 
duly utilised after the repast. On one occasion, while we reclined 
under the trees of Windsor Forest, Huxley read to us Tennyson’s 
“none,” and on another occasion we listened to Tyndall’s reading 
of Mrs. Browning’s poem, “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” The vast 
majority of people suppose that science and poetry are antagonistic. 
Here is a fact which may perhaps cause some of them to revise their 
opinions. 


From the impressions of Tyndall which these facts indirectly yield, 
let me return to impressions more directly yielded. Though it is 
scarcely needful to say anything about his sincerity, yet it cannot 
properly be passed over, since it was a leading trait in his nature. 
It has been conspicuous to all, alike in his acts and his words. The 
Belfast address to the British Association exhibited his entire 
thought on questions which most men of science pass over from 
prudential considerations. But in him there was no spirit of com- 
promise. It never occurred to him to ask what it was politic to say, 
but simply to ask what was true. The like has of late years been 
shown in his utterances concerning political matters—shown, it may 
be, with too great an outspokenness. This outspokenness was dis- 
played, also, in private, and sometimes perhaps too much displayed ; 
but everyone must have the defects of his qualities, and where absolute 
sincerity exists, it is certain now and then to cause an expression of 
a feeling or opinion not adequately restrained. But the contrast in 
genuineness between him and the average citizen was very con- 
spicuous. In a community of Tyndalls (to make a wild supposition) 
there would be none of that flabbiness characterising current thought 
and action—no throwing overboard of principles elaborated by 
painful experience in the past, and adoption of a hand-to-mouth 
policy unguided by any principle. He was not the kind of man who 
would have voted for a bill or a clause which he secretly believed 
would be injurious, out of what is euphemistically called “ party 
loyalty,” or would have endeavoured to bribe each section of the 
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electorate by ad captandum measures, or would have hesitated to 
protect life and property for fear of losing votes. What he saw 
right todo he would have done, regardless of proximate consequences. 


The ordinary tests of generosity are very defective. As rightly 
measured, generosity is great in proportion to the amount of self- 
denial entailed; and where ample means are possessed large gifts 
often entail no self-denial. Far more self-denial may be involved 
in the performance, on another’s behalf, of some act which requires 
time and labour. In addition to generosity under its ordinary form, 
which Professor Tyndall displayed in unusual degree, he displayed it 
under a less common form. He was ready to take much trouble to 
help friends. I have had personal experience of this. Though he 
had always in hand some investigation of great interest to him, and 
though, as I have heard him say, when he had bent his mind toa 
subject he could not with any facility break off and resume it again, 
yet, when I have sought his scientific aid—information or critical 
opinion—lI never found the slightest reluctance to give me his un- 
divided attention. Much more markedly, however, was this kind of 
generosity shown in another direction. Many men, while they are 
eager for appreciation, manifest little or no appreciation of others, and 
still less go out of their way to express it. With Tyndall it was not 
thus: he was eager to recognise achievement. Notably in the case of 
Faraday, and less notably, though still conspicuously, in many cases, 
he has bestowed much labour and sacrificed many weeks in setting 
forth others’ merits. It was evidently a pleasure to him to dilate 
on the claims of fellow-workers. 

But there was a derivative form of this generosity calling for still 
greater eulogy. He was not content with expressing appreciation of 
those whose merits were recognised, but he spent energy unspar- 
ingly in drawing public attention to those whose merits were un- 
recognised ; and time after time, in championing the causes of such, 
he was regardless of the antagonisms he aroused and the evils he 
brought on himself. This chivalrous defence of the neglected and 
the ill-used has been, I think, by few, if any, so often repeated. 
I have myself more than once benefited by his determination, quite 
spontaneously shown, that justice should be done in the apportion- 
ment of credit; and I have with admiration watched like actions of 
his in other cases—cases in which no consideration of nationality or 


of creed interfered in the least with his insistance on equitable 


distribution of honours. 


In thus undertaking to fight for those who were unfairly dealt 
with, he displayed in another direction that very conspicuous trait 
which, as displayed in his Alpine feats, has made him to many 
persons chiefly known—lI mean courage, passing very often into 
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daring. And here let me, in closing this sketch, indicate certain 
mischiefs which this trait brought upon him. Courage grows by 
success. The demonstrated ability to deal with dangers produces 
readiness to meet more dangers, and is self-justifying where the 
muscular power and the nerve habitually prove adequate. But the 
resulting habit of mind is apt to influence conduct in other spheres, 
where muscular power and nerve are of no avail—is apt to cause the 
daring of dangers which are not to be met by strength of limb or by 
skill. Nature as externally presented in precipices, ice-slopes, and 
crevasses may be dared by one adequately endowed ; but Nature, as 
internally presented in the form of physical constitution, may not be 
thus dared with impunity. Prompted by high motives, Tyndall 
tended too much to disregard the protests of his body. Over-appli- 
cation in Germany caused at one time absolute sleeplessness for, I 
think he told me, more than a week; and this, with kindred trans- 
gressions, brought on that insomnia by which his after-life was 
troubled, and by which his powers of work were diminished; for, as 
I have heard him say, a sound night’s sleep was followed by marked 
exaltation of faculty. And then, in later life, came the daring which, 
by its results, brought his active career to a close. He conscientiously 
desired to fulfil an engagement to lecture at the Royal Institution, 
and was not to be deterred by fear of consequences. He gave the 
lecture, notwithstanding the protest which for days before his system 
had been making. The result was a serious illness, threatening, as 
he thought at one time, a fatal result ; and, notwithstanding a year’s 
furlough for the recovery of health, he was eventually obliged to 
resign his position. But for this defiance of Nature there might have 
been many more years of scientific exploration, pleasurable to him- 
self and beneficial to others; and he might have escaped that invalid 
life which for a long time past he had to bear. 

In his case, however, the penalties of invalid life had great 
mitigations—mitigations such as fall to the lot of but few. It is 
conceivable that the physical discomforts and mental weariness which 
ill-health brings, may be almost compensated, if not even quite com- 
pensated, by the pleasurable emotions caused by unflagging attentions 
and sympathetic companionship. If this ever happens, it happened 
in his case. All who have known the household during these years 
of nursing are aware of the unmeasured kindness he has received 
without ceasing. I happen to have had special evidence of this 
devotion on the one side and gratitude on the other, which I do not 
think I am called upon to keep to myself, but rather to do the 
contrary. In a letter I received from him some half-dozen years 
ago, referring, among other things, to Mrs. Tyndall’s self-sacrificing 
care of him, he wrote :—‘“ She has raised my ideal of the possibilities 
of human nature.” 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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«“ AximuM non celum mutat.” The month I spent at Oxford was 
entirely passed in the old familiar fog. The climate tells terribly 
on the stone. For the second time within my memory the spire of 
St. Mary’s is being restored. It seems not to signify what stone is 
used. Pugin’s gateway at Magdalen was of Cannes stone, yet it was 
crumbling, I am told, before it was pulled down. The discoloura- 
tion and decay no doubt lend the place a false hue of antiquity. 
‘Those buildings must be very old,” said an American visitor to the 
Master of University. ‘‘ No, sir, their colour deceives you, their age 
is not more than two hundred and fifty years.” Still, Oxford is 
ancient, and great is the pleasure of seeing her again after living in 
a land where a house seventy years old is an antiquity among 
mushrooms. It is no small thing to have been brought up in 
homes of history and beauty. 

The renewed youth of the University shows itself in new build 
ings, the best of which seem to me to be those at Trinity and 
Magdalen. I liked the Trinity building all the better because it is 
not Gothic. Pure Gothic in our day is affectation, and only puts 
the Stuart Gothic out of countenance. Witness the new Gothic 
Library of University, the pedantic work of Scott, more like a chapel 
than a library, which seems to rebuke the late Gothic of the old 
buildings. Let each generation build for its own use, and leave its 
own mark on the ancestral mansion. The great building at New 
College is, I have no doubt, technically irreproachable, but it is cold 
and uninteresting. It is also too high. The scale of Oxford is 
small, and ought to be kept. We have a warning of this in the 
Randolph Hotel, which is not only a disfigurement in itself but spoils 
the effect of the Taylor, a really fine as well as learned work. All 
must acknowledge the excellence of Dean Liddell’s restorations in 
Tom quad. They are a worthy monument of his taste. Let us hope 
that the defacement of his statue the other day by mad-cap under- 
graduates was either an accident, as we were told, or a lawless protest 
of their taste against the inadequacy of the representation. Their 
House has few nobler names. 

We who fought the battle against tests hail the trophies of our 
vietory in Mansfield and Manchester Colleges, though we would 
rather see the Nouconformists blend with the old element than 
plant outposts, as it were, in the midst of it. However, Mansfield 
and Manchester are not really opposition colleges but schools of 
theology. In their architecture they have conformed, and conformed 
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with grace; unlike the stern “Square Window Baptists” of 
America, who broke with their brethren rather than tolerate a 
pointed window. We were told, and we could not deny, that if we 
did away with the tests Mahomedans might come to Oxford. They 
have not come in inconvenient numbers. One, however, did come in 
the person of the son of the Khedive, and, as a sprig of royalty, was 
welcomed even by upholders of tests with perfect cordiality. Dis- 
integrating forces are at work everywhere in the religious sphere, 
but religion at Oxford seems to have taken no special harm from the 
substitution of a roll-call for compulsory chapel. It was wonderful 
that such compulsory attendance at chapel as we underwent at Eton 
and Oxford in my day did not turn us all Turks. 

Among the new erections is one very curious and very significant 
of the change that has come over the spirit of the place. What is 
that little dome which you see from the High Street, cropping up 
between the old and new buildings of University? It might be 
taken for the roof of a photographic studio. It is the monument of 
Shelley, the effigy of whose dead body lies here beneath a canopy of 
star-spangled sky. Artists must be left to judge of the monument 
as a work of art, and to say whether they commend the ghastly 
nakedness of the corpse. As to the congruity with the surrounding 
buildings we can all form our opinion. With regard to the appro- 
priateness of the site for a memorial of Shelley, perhaps a loyal 
member of University College ought to defer to the judgment of 
the Master and Fellows. I yield to no reasonable man in love of 
Shelley as a poet, but Shelley as a poet had nothing to do with the 
College, which was merely the scene of his boyish indiscretion and 
disgrace. That the College did him any wrong, or owes any repara- 
tion to his memory, can hardly be thought. In printing an athe- 
istical treatise, and thrusting it under the noses of people whom he 
knew it must offend, he was guilty not only of an intellectual esca- 
pade but of a social offence. The College, when complaint was made 
to it, could not help calling the offender to account; nor could it, 
when he was contumacious, help taking his name off the books. 
Hard by stands the statue of Eldon, on whom worshippers of Shelley 
pour their wrath. What could Eldon have done? Was he not 
right, after all, morally as well as legally, in taking the children 
from him who had abandoned their mother for another woman, leav- 
ing her to wreck and suicide, and in giving them to the father of 
their own mother? Was it not true that Shelley would have 
brought them up in principles which at that time would have been 
fatal to their prospects in life, and might even have led to their 
falling at last into the hands of public justice? What would have 
been the state of the Shelley family when the children had grown up 
and learnt what the conduct of their father and their step-mother 
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to their own mother had been? At least before Eldon is condemned 
let us see the affidavits in the case. Make whatever allowance you will 
for the poetic temperament, set off as liberally as you will the pleasure 
which the poet gives us against the mischief done by his moral 
irregularities, but be just to those who, in the general interest of 
humanity, are called upon to uphold the moral laws on which the 
happiness and purity of society depend. Ifthe character of Burns 
is to be admired or acquitted with faint blame, why should we cherish 
the pure and noble example of Walter Scott ? 

Not less notable than the new College and University Buildings 
is the growth of the city to the north. Less than thirty years ago 
there stood on the north of what are now the parks a solitary house, 
on the little lawn of which, one summer afternoon, John Bright 
was reclining and looking towards the old city, when he was heard 
to murmur, “It would be pleasant to be eighteen and coming 
here.” The growth began with the marriage of Fellows and the 
multiplication of University offices tenable by married men, It is 
difficult to conceive society under happier conditions than those of 
general, yet highly varied, culture, sympathy combined with diver- 
sity in pursuits and moderate incomes, such as permit quiet hospi- 
tality, while they forbid extravagance and display. The growth, 
however, is becoming too great. Oxford is suffering from its own 
attractiveness. Those who craved for a social circle ampler, and 
with more of female charm than that of former days, when there 
were only the few married heads of houses and their wives, find 
their wish rather too bountifully fulfilled. The Methodists, said the 
New England farmer, whose crops had been flooded, have been 
praying for rain and got too much of it. Cheltenham and Leaming- 
ton seem to be migrating to Oxford, and academical society is in 
danger of being swamped by a non-academical influx, and of having 
its modest equality impaired by the mansions of invading wealth. 

An old university reformer may be excused if he feels too self- 
satisfied when he sees what reform has done. When I was nomi- 
nated to a demyship at Magdalen, I made up the number of eight 
undergraduate demys, to whose education the efforts of a college 
with thirty thousand a year were confined. There were no com- 
moners. There were one or two gentlemen commoners, who were 
supposed to be under the exclusive care of President Routh, then 
approaching his hundredth year. There were two tutors, one of 
whom was not a fellow, and was lecturer at other colleges, taking 
clerical duty besides. The other was James Mozley, a man of first- 
rate ability, as all the world now knows, but so wrapt up in his 
theology, and so neglectful, or rather disdainful, of tutorial work, 
that attendance at his lectures was waste of time. Of the few 
Fellows in residence, some used the college as a shooting-box. 
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Everybody was sworn to the observance of medieval statutes which 
nobody observed. We demys lived a happy life enough in our 
junior common room, but this would hardly have satisfied the 
founder, whose sacred will was pleaded, with the age of the Presi- 
dent, against all proposals of reform. If Waynflete could only have 
looked into the dining-hall, with a few Fellows at the high table and 
a few demys at a table in the corner, or into the chapel one evening 
when the chaplain was pattering the service to two demys and the 
porter, he would probably not have insisted on such observance of 
his sacred will. It is needless to say what a contrast to this state 
of things Magdalen presents now. New College, which is disput- 
ing the palm with Baliol, was in those days little better than Mag- 
dalen, while All Souls’ was a family club-house where the members 
met to dine three or four times a year. Reformers were told that 
they were committing sacrilege. If I see Waynflete on the other 
side of the Styx, I shall go up to him without fear. 

The University, apart from the colleges, could in those days 
hardly be said to exist, at least as a teaching institution. The 
professoriate was in utter decay and completely ousted by the 
tutorial system, which was carried on by clerical Fellows not devoted 
to education, but filling up their time with tuition while they waited 
for succession to college livings. From almost half the nation Oxford 

yas cut off by religious tests. 

A change, radical and indispensable, has been wrought by the 
abolition of the clerical restrictions. In the Middle Ages every 
scholar was a clerk, and the formal limitations did no harm. After 
the Reformation, clericism became professional, and thereby fatal to 
the University. henceforth no lay studies could flourish, except 
that of Greek and Latin, a knowledge of which was happily held to 
be part of the clerical equipment. Instead of being a place of 
learning and education, Oxford, so far as she had any life at all, 
was in those centuries the battle-field of ecclesiastical party. At the 
same time she became the bondservant of Toryism, because the Tory 
party was the party of the Church. The evil reached its height at 
the time of the Tractarian controversy, in which the legitimate 
interests and duties of the place were for the time almost absorbed. 

The gate of the clerical and Tory fortress having been opened, 
and this in a sceptical and restless age, it was natural that Liberalism 
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should come in at first with a rush. It is rife among the younger 
men at Oxford, and if, as William Sewell used to say, or quote a 
distinguished foreigner as saying, ‘the mainstay of the State in Eng- 
land is the Church, and the mainstay of the Church is Oxford,” 
Church and State now totter. I was told that there was a certain 
amount of Socialism of the Chair, the votaries of which will pro- 
bably in time become aware how imperfectly their philosophy 
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coincides with the simple and practical desire of the Socialist not 
of the Chair to vote the property of the wealthier classes to himself. 
All this, however, will find its level. 

The other great change is the marriage of Fellows. This had to 
come if the instruction was to be good; men do not devote them- 
selves to a calling on which they cannot marry. The tutors, under 
the old régime looked forward to retiring on college livings. But 
what will become of the college system? The residence of the 
Fellows within the walls, their presence in hall, their meetings and 
comparing of notes about the men in common room, their personal 
relations with their pupils, were the life of the college. A barrack 
of students is not a good thing, nor will a single sentinel serve the 
turn. In one college I found the head practically the only resident, 
with all the discipline on his hands. It is not easy to adapt these 
medieval institutions to modern needs. There is danger also of a 
block hereafter in the succession to Fellowships ; and it is difficult to 
see what haven will be found for all these young lay tutors, and 
what will become of them when they are no longer young. 

That the marriage of Fellows has improved or rather created 
Oxford society there can be no doubt. One cannot help casting 
back a wistful glance at the old common room life, its pleasant inter- 
course, and its symposia, with potations neither “deep” nor “ dull.” 
The old panelled room, the liberal fire, and the little tables ranged 
round it are dear to memory. A student under thirty could wish 
for nothing better than college rooms, the college library, a good 
table and establishment without trouble, his mornings for study, and 
a social circle at dinner. But dreariness came on with middle age. 

We cannot have at once activity and repose. The repose of 
which Oxford used to be the seat, and which pervades the old 
pictures of the place with elderly dons in full academicals slowly 
pacing its quiet streets, has been succeeded by much of the press 
and stress of active and competitive life. The aspiring, critical, and 
strenuous young tutor or lecturer of the present day is a very 
different character from the easy clerical gentleman waiting for his 
benefice. Administration has become a serious burden. While the 
mornings are taken up with lectures, the afternoons are taken up 
with committees. The term of eight weeks is not long enough for 
the work. 

By the strict provisions of the last Commission the revenues are 
guarded against any tendencies of the pére de famille. But the 
revenues on which the Commission counted in regulating incomes, 
and laying charges upon colleges, are being terribly reduced by 
agricultural depression. In one college the Fellow’s income has 
fallen to fifty pounds a year. It may be necessary to raise the 
room-seats and tuition fees, the rate of which is still very low. 
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Relations between the professoriate and the tutoriate are not 
yet settled, nor is the friction caused by unsettlement entirely at an 
end. The settlement can hardly be other than rough and ready 
when it comes. A federation of colleges, as Oxford has hitherto 
been, is not easily transformed into a University of the ordinary 
kind. The practical line is drawn largely by the subjects. Physical 
science must be taught in the professorial hall, while classics and 
mathematics can be better taught in the tutors’ room. The pro- 
fessoriate seems to be active, but we must expect sometimes to be 
reminded of the philosophic reflections of Adam Smith and Turgot 
on the operation of endowments. When we were told by defenders of 
slavery that the negro would not work unless he was compelled, the 
answer was, “no more would you or I.” 

There can be no doubt that a more liberal curriculum with a wider 
choice of studies and the improvement of teaching have been followed 
by an increase of industry among the students. In my own col- 
lege, I was told, nearly all the men were reading for honours. For 
my part, I never could believe that the three years spent by a pass 
man in acquiring a smattering of knowledge, which he rarely 
kept up, were a good investment, while the danger of contracting 
idle and expensive habits was always serious. I would have had 
only the honour men, or men who were destined to some distinctly 
intellectual career, brought to Oxford and Cambridge ; the pass work 
I would have had done at local colleges under the authority of the 
Universities, The multiplication of local universities is likely to lead 
in the end to the fatal one-horse university system of America, and 
to competition in facility of graduation which will be destructive of 
the value of the degrees. The local colleges which were in existence 
thirty years ago were then, I had reason to believe, ready to enter- 
tain a proposal of affiliation. Soon the opportunity passed away. 

Having become more industrious, the undergraduates were sure 
to become more frugal. Wine parties have gone out, and the num- 
ber of hunters is very greatly reduced. This reduction of hunting 
is, no doubt, largely due to that impoverishment of the landed 
gentry, which is a sad and momentous feature of the social and 
political situation. Only in the furnishing of rooms luxury appears 
to advance at Oxford as elsewhere. There, too, it seems to be 
redeemed by refinement. At least, I was told that a better class of 
prints had generally replaced the sporting pieces and portraits of 
actresses or ballet-dancers which adorned an undergraduate’s walls 
in former days. 

On the other hand, there has been a prodigious development of 
athletics. Among the signs of this, one sees in the streets under- 
graduates in flannel caps and jackets, with naked legs. Success in 
sports seems to rank almost as high as success in the proper work of 
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the place, and, I am told, that it is regarded as a prime qualification 
for masterships of schools. Surely, athleticism is being carried pretty 
far, and the homage paid to it by the authorities is somewhat slavish. 
Of course, it develops muscle ; whether it produces permanent health 
seems still to be a moot point; nor is it easy to believe that the 
same fund of nervous energy can suffice for intense exertion both of 
the body and of the brain. Philip of Macedon, or Alexander, I 
forget which, pronounced athletes of little use in war. They must 
be of less use than ever since the lance has given place to the rifle 
with which a Thersites might pick oif an Achilles at a thousand 
yards. Meantime, the University Rifle Corps is with difficulty kept 
on foot, and if war were suddenly to break out, your athlete would 
have the honour of standing by and seeing his tailor march out to 
defend the country. Apart from the danger of foreign war, the 
young gentlemen of this generation, if they mean to keep their pro- 
perty and their social position, may have some day occasion to let it 
be seen that they have been trained to the use of arms, which, after 
all, is the first bodily accomplishment of a gentleman. Games and 
sports in moderation by all means. They refresh the brain as well as 
exercise the body. Let us cultivate the union of physical with 
intellectual excellence. By the Elizabethan heroes physical and 
intellectual excellence were united in the highest degree. How 
would Sydney or Raleigh have been impressed by seeing a man 
march out with the weight of an immense reputation visible in his 
bearing, and amid the breathless expectation of a great crowd, to 
show how he had spent the best years of his life in learning to drive 
a ball away from a wicket ? 

The most remarkable thing of all is the development of football, 
which in my schooldays was regarded, in the South of England at 
least, as fit only for boys. To see the game, enthusiastic crowds 
gather day after day in the parks, defiant of the chill air and the 
wet grass, while columns in the newspaper are full of it. I was 
assured that there was science in it which none but an expert could 
appreciate. Certainly it was quite unlike the game of my schooldays, 
in which only the ball was kicked, whereas now everything seems 
to be kicked but the ball. Other exercises develop powers available 
for general use, but kicking power can hardly be of much service 
beyond the game. The votaries of football, however, say that it has 
great moral efficacy as a trial of the temper, which is very likely to 
be true. 

Society is pervaded by a passion for amusement and excitement, 
of which, it may be suspected, athleticism is only the healthiest, 
manliest, and least expensive form. Unhappily, it is dogged by 
professionalism and betting, the first of which was unknown and the 
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second almost unknown, as connected with games, in my Eton and 
Oxford days. 

Among the studies the classical school, though it has lost its vir- 
tual monopoly, seems still to hold its own. Mathematics have not 
made much way. For any one but a man of science, high mathe- 
matics are mere gymnastic, to which he will never recur in after 
life, while his classics are always meeting him, and, if he keeps them 
up, will be a delight to him in his old age. The present tendency 
seems to be to put a premium on strict philology rather than on 
elegant and brilliant scholarship such as the composition of Latin 
verse. This sounds wise; yet it was the Latin verse which, by 
stimulating original effort, produced the Cannings, the Grenvilles, 
and Wellesleys, whatever they were worth. The History and Law 
Schools are doing well; the Law School especially seems to reflect 
high credit on those in whose hands it has been. In the History 
School want of substance might have been apprehended, especially 
after its divorce from Law; but it is believed that political philo- 
sophy and political economy supply what is needed. In the Law 
School especially is seen a tendency to specialise and make the school 
distinctly preparatory to a profession. 

What is the paramount object of the University ? Whether Oxford 
is to be, as she was in the Middle Ages, a mart of knowledge, or, as 
she afterwards became, a place of liberal culture and training for 
life in general, is a question which is still unsettled, and of which we 
are not likely to have a definite settlement as yet. This era of tran- 
sition and readjustment calls for a sort of academical statesmanship, 
apart from literary, scientific, or educational effort, which the head- 
ships of colleges, as places of comparative leisure and of influence at 
the same time, ought to supply. 

The public schools and the schools of the wealthy seem to be 

rather losing the advantage which they had under the old system. 

Of four Fellowships at once offered for competition, two were won 
by men from Nonconformist schools, one by a Roman Catholic, who 
cannot have been at a public school, and one by the son of a domestic 
servant. 

Systems are apt to build for themselves sumptuous monuments 
when they are about to die. The medieval papacy built St. Peters, 
the French monarchy built Versailles. There is a party at Oxford, 
of which Mark Pattison was the cynosure, and which would be glad 
to think that the new Examination Schools, the interior of which 
is sumptuous to excess, were the St. Peters or Versailles of Exami- 
nation. Study from love of the subject no doubt is best. But how 
many youths are enough in love with a subject to study it for its 
own sake? What, then, is to fix and test their effort but examina- 
tion? ‘True, you might have examination without honours or com- 
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petition—this was Land’s plan; but the result was that his exami- 
nation statute utterly failed from lack of motive power. Those who 
would study from love of the subject will hardly be hindered by 
examination. To pass an examination in mathematics would not 
have done Newton any harm. Was there much research even in 
the theological line at Oxford in the days before the class list? Is 
there not a good deal now, considering that reform and the restored 
professoriate are hardly a generation old ? 

A new feature is University Extension; that is, a system of local 
lecturing and examination under the auspices of the University. By 
some it seems to be regarded as no less important than novel; at 
least, I heard it described as one of the three great waves of bene- 
ficent change which had passed over the world, the other two being, 
if I recollect right, the Reformation and the Revolution. Some fear 
seems to be felt that the University may slide into the position of a 
popular lecturing bureau, and that in the end something may be 
done which would compromise the integrity of degrees. It may be 
said, without any reference to University extension, or to any educa- 
tional movement in particular, and it is to be hoped without incur- 
ring the charge of illiberality or obscurantism, that people will have 
presently to consider the economical as well as the intellectual effects 
of pressing on everybody what is called high education. The good 
founder of the Cornell University once confided to a friend his hope 
that the day would come when there would be five thousand students 
in his institution. His friend replied, that if that day did come, the 
institution, instead of being, as it was, a blessing, would be in danger 
of being a curse to the State, since there would not be a market for 
anything like such a number of graduates, and the residue would be 
without suitable work, unhappy, discontented, and probably dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth. It is feared, by those who have good 
opportunities of observation, that our high schools in Canada are 
estranging the farmers’ sons and daughters from the farm, and 
sending them to seek higher and more ambitious callings in the city, 
where the market for-clerks is already glutted. It is vain to imagine 
that people having received what they think a high education will 
go back and dignify with it what they deem a low employment. 
Even of youths educated at agricultural colleges many, it is said, do 
not return to the farm. The caution is the more necessary because, 
from the general ferment of opinion on the subject of national edu- 
cation, the activity of legislation, and the expenditure of public 
money, a race of educational projectors is pretty sure to arise. 

The last new project is a School of English Literature. In English 
literature are included, we must presume, all the great English writers, 
grave or gay. What is to give shape or substance to such a school ? 
Is Anglo-Saxon tobe its backbone? Anglo-Saxon is a proper subject 
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for the professorial chair, which is at present most worthily filled, 
but as a general study it is meagre, having for people in general little 
more than an ety mological salen, nor does it seem likely to be 
effective in the way of intellectual training. It was said by a Member 
of Congregation that the School of English Literature would be, in 
the American phrase, “a soft option.”” But Oxford dreads unpopu- 
larity and the imputation of being behind the age. This is partly 
the nemesis of her opposition to progress in her Tory and High 
Church days. The cat was probably let out of the bag by the 
Member of Congregation who advoc: ated the creation of the ahead: in 
the interest of ‘‘the ladies.” This, if it is the first, is not likely to 
be the last demand for a relaxation of the masculine character of the 
university system, for the benefit of the colony of women which has 
planted itself at the gate with the intention of “ prying it open,” 
to borrow the language of their American counterparts and con- 
federates, who boast that they will “ pry open” everything that is 
now confined to men. It seems impossible that “ co-education,” 
to borrow another American phrase, should ever become a general 
system, and that all the young women of the upper classes ‘teed 
be mingled in the Universities with the young men. Female educa- 
tion in general, therefore, would not be improved. These momen- 
tous changes in the relations of the sexes and in national institutions 
are demanded only by a small section of women who are fired with a 
passion for forcing themselves into male places of education, 
into male professions, and into public life, as well as for doing 
other things hitherto regarded as exclusively male. This 
agitation is probably a part of the general unrest. Similar social 
phenomena have appeared before, and have passed away. The 
admission of women into the class list would be subversive of the 
system. It is difficult at least to believe that without entire change of 
sentiment young men could be brought to enter the lists against 
women. At this Pattisonians might rejoice, but if the honour system 
is to be abolished, let it be done deliberately, not by a by-blow. 
However, this is not the occasion for a discussion of co-education. 
Only let the guardians of the University firmly do their duty to it, 
whatever they may deem that duty to be, and not allow it to be 
“pried open” by anything but reason and the broad interest of 
the commonwealth. Ours is an age of sentimental weakness, conse- 
quent on the breaking up of old convictions, of nervous fear of 
popular opinion, or what anyone can succeed in passing off for it, of 
feeble readiness to surrender everything on the first blatant summons. 
The University isa momentous trust, and it is likely, when democracy 
has levelled other things, to be more momentous than ever. 
GoLpDWIN SMITH. 














FABIAN ECONOMICS. 
T.—Wuat pors SocraALIsM MEAN ? 


SociaLisM is a word which is, by many people, used in senses so 
vague and so contradictory, as often to deprive it of all arguable 
meaning. Were the matter one of mere verbal propriety, every- 
body who is touched by a knowledge of social suffering, and desires 
to relieve it by organized action of any kind, would no doubt by 
the derivation of the word be equally justified in claiming for him- 
self the name of Socialist. But if must be remembered that with 
precisely the same justification we might call a crow a blackbird, or 
a Newfoundland dog a water-wagtail. The practical meaning of a 
word is determined, not by its etymology, but its most definite and 
distinctive use ; and the word Socialism, as everybody really knows, 
possesses a meaning more or less definitely fixed; and does not 
mean merely a desire to relieve social suffering, but a belief that 
social suffering is due to certain special causes, and a consequent 
desire to relieve it by special and peculiar methods. It is known, 
further, that these methods, whatever may be their details, would 
involve the destruction of institutions and principles which have 
hitherto been considered the foundations of all society and civilisa- 
tion; and in especial the institution, as it now exists, of private 
property. So much about Socialism the general public knows, and 
so far as it goes this is all perfectly true; but the general public 
knows little more than this, and what it does not know it makes up 
for by guesses and assumptions, which are for the most part wrong. 
Such being the case, I shall endeavour in the clearest, the briefest, 
and the fairest way possible, to explain what Socialism is, as formu- 
lated by its most competent exponents; and having thus set before 
the reader its main and’ most essential elements, I shall fix his 
attention on those of them which differentiate it from other sys- 
tems; and isolating them from the rest, I shall point out the 
fallacies which underlie them. 

We must begin by observing that Socialism, in a perfectly defi- 
nite sense, has meant and may mean three different things, which 
are, however, by no means mutually exclusive—a conspiracy, a 
party, andacreed. But in this country, at all events, it does not 
mean a conspiracy; nor can it as yet be even regarded as a party. 
It is indeed struggling to form itself into a party; but it is doing 
this by ordinary constitutional means ; and so far it is not peculiar, 
and calls for no comment. There is, in short, nothing peculiar 
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about it except the creed to which, if ever it becomes a party, it wilB 
aim at giving effect. Socialism, therefore, as it now exists, may be 
defined as a body of economic and social doctrines, resulting in 
certain conclusions as to the future possibilities of society—possi- 
bilities which Socialists as a party will endeavour to make actual. It 
is therefore as a body of social and economic doctrines that we must 
consider it, if we would understand to any purpose its character and 
its prospects. 

First, however, let us ask this: How, or how far, can these 
distinctive doctrines be identified? For there are Socialists of 
various sects, just as there are Christians; and about certain points 
they rival Christians in their disagreement. This is true; but 
amongst the more thoughtful Socialists—those who, so to speak, 
have the intellectual charge of the movement—though disagree- 
ment about secondary points may grow, about certain primary 
points there is a growing clearness and agreement. It is to these 
last points that I propose now to confine myself; and in order to 
show the reader what they are, I shall make use of a volume 
which has been issued, with a similar purpose, by a society of 
English Socialists, who, whatever their importance as a practical 
force may be, are the ablest, the clearest, and most practical expo- 
nents in this country of what Socialism really is. The society I 
allude to calls itself ‘“‘ The Fabian Society ”; and it must be known 
to the reader of The Fortnightly Review by a political manifesto 
lately published in these pages, even if it is known to him in no 
other way. Societies for propagating views are apt to seem ridicu- 
lous; it may therefore be not superfluous for me to say that the 
writers of the present volume—for it consists of essays by several 
writers—are persons of high education, and trained powers of 
reasoning ; that they are fully conversant with the orthodox theory 
of economics ; that many of the orthodox doctrines form part of 
their own system, and have been adapted by them to new purposes 
in a most plausible and ingenious way; that many of their own 
views and arguments are highly suggestive and valuable ; and that 
the principal writer, Mr. Sidney Webb, is a lecturer on Political 
Economy at the City of London College. This volume, then, which 
is called Fabian Essays in Socialism, may be taken as exhibiting 
Socialism in its most favourable and most reasonable aspect. To 
this volume we will now proceed to refer. Between some of the 
writers there are minor differences of opinion; and some of them 
on minor points are not quite consistent with themselves. But 
matters like these are trifles. In dealing with a book of this kind 
our object must be to criticise not the way in which a case is stated, 
but the case itself; and any chance defect in the mere statement of 
it we ought to remedy, rather than dwell upon, if we would criticise 
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it to any advantage. What we want is to see how much truth 
certain men have got hold of; not to waste time in quarrelling over 
the manner in which they have managed to express it. 





II.—SoctALisM AS PRESENTED TO US BY ITs INTELLECTUAL 
LEADERS. 


Socialism, then, as these writers are careful to tell us, is “not a 
religion ’— it is par excellence “a property-form”; it is “the 
scheme of an industrial system for the supply of the material requi- 
sites of human social existence.” Socialists see civilisation in some 
ways steadily advancing. They see that in all civilised countries the 
aggregate income produced every year is constantly increasing far 
faster than the population produces it. And yet, in spite of this, 
they see poverty on all sides of them. The increasing wealth seems 
to accumulate in the hands of a limited class; whilst the great masses 
of the community are face to face with starvation; and are saved 
from it only by the sale of their labour and their liberty to others. 
And this condition of things, which would have been miserable enough 
at any time, is being rendered more intolerable by the education 
which makes men reflect upon it, and by a consciousness of political 
power which inspires them with hopes of changing it. 

Such is contemporary society as seen and depicted by the 
Socialists generally, and by the Fabian essayists in particular; and 
Socialism, as a reasoned system, consists, first, of an analysis of the 
causes of the condition of things ; and, secondly, of doctrines as to 
the means by which it is to be revolutionised for the better. 

In their analysis of the causes of the existing social system, 
economic science owes a great debt to the Socialists. They have 
imported into it something which was before altogether wanting to 
it, namely, the historical and the comparative method. The older 
economists accepted the facts around them, as if they were part of 
the immutable order of nature. The Socialists have thrown a new 
light upon the problem, by giving prominence to the fact that such 
is not the case, and that certain of the most salient features of our 
present industrial system have only developed themselves fully 
during the past five generations, whilst a few centuries ago they were 
altogether absent. The chief of these new features are Capital, as 
we now know it, and the position of the ordinary labourer with regard 
to the conditions of his labour. In the Middle Ages, as the Socialist 
school has effectively pointed out, the position and occupation of the 
labourer were settled for him by birth and status, ‘ Agriculture,” 
as one of the Fabian essayists says, ‘‘ was organised in the feudal 
manor; . . . handicraft was ordered by the guilds of the towns; 
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. » » every man had his class, and every class its duties.’’ That is to 
say, in one way or another, every man was, by the very constitution 
of society, assured of access to the means of providing for himself a 
suitable livelihood. This picture, though incomplete, contains much 
that is true and pertinent, and accepting it for the moment as the 
Socialists present it to us, let us see how to account for the change 
which society has undergone since. 

Many Socialistic agitators, of the more foolish and ignorant kind, 
have sought to explain all the evils which they denounce, by attri- 
buting them to the exceptional wickedness of the rich and the 
capitalistic classes. But the men to whom Socialism owes its 
existence as a reasoned system do nothing of this kind, except, 
perhaps, in momentary fits of temper. On the contrary, their entire 
method of dealing with the question puts on one side these crude 
and angry puerilities; and they see that even the worst of the evils 
which arouse their pity or their indignation, are due to the action of 
men who were neither better nor more wicked than their fellows, 
but who each pursued the course that seemed best to him, entirely 
unconscious of the changes he was instrumental in producing. In a 
word, the Socialists, in their explanation of economic changes, are 
sober and dispassionate Evolutionists. They are the very reverse of 
what many people take them to be. Thus, as one of the writers in 
the Fabian volume says, the old social order collapsed only because 
“it was burst by the growth of the social organism ;” and “ the 
main stroke in the industrial revolution was contributed,” as Mr. 
Sidney Webb emphatically says, not by the designing policy of 
any individual capitalist, but by the inventions of men like “ New- 
comen, Watt, and Arkwright.” 

And now comes the part of their creed which is important practi- 
cally. Just as the existing social state has been evolved out of a 
state that was widely different from it, so out of it in turn will be 
evolved another equally different. Just as the feudal system has 
passed away, so, by the same power, will pass the Capit: ilistic system ; 
not because theoretically men consider it ‘immoral or absurd,’ ’ but 
because it is being gradually “burst by the growth of the social organ- 
ism.”’ This transformation, the Socialists maintain, is in progress now 
around us, and has been in progress for the past sixty years. The very 
capitalists themselves, and politicians who hate the name of Socialism, 
are unconsciously working for it, and hastening it on. Indeed, all 
that the Socialists think it possible for themselves to do, is consciously 
to guide and accelerate a movement which would anyhow, sooner or 
later, accomplish itself without their aid. They are, let me repeat, 
Evolutionists, as distinct from revolutionists. Any violent revolution, 
supposing it to be successful, would, according to them, be only a 
sign, and not a cause, of progress. It would only be a chance turbu- 
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lence on the surface of a great current. But the whole tenour of their 
teaching is that it would, as a fact, be not successful; that it would 
defeat its own object, and result in temporary retrogression. The 
Fabian essayists argue this point very acutely. Their ultimate aim 
is, as we shall see presently, the complete expropriation of what they 
call the possessing classes; but they realise that any violent or even 
sudden expropriation, would not only ruin the rich, but a good half 
of the entire community also. ‘The result,” says the editor of the 
essays, “‘ would considerably take its advocates aback. The streets 
would be filled with starving workers of all grades. . . . They 
would cry, ‘Back with the good old times, when we received our 
In practical 
earnest,” he proceeds, ‘‘ the State has no right to take five farthings 
of capital from anybody, until it is able to invest them in productive 
enterprise.” Therefore, the Socialists argue, the process of taking 
must be gradual, but none the less will it be sure, and each year its 
speed tends to accelerate. It has, in fact, begun already. It began 
years ago. It began with the establishment of the Income Tax. 


wages, which were at least better than nothing.’ 


“Then,” say the Fabian essayists, “ the thin end of the wedge went 
in. The Income Tax,” they declare, ‘‘is simply a forcible transfer 
of rent, interest, and even rent of ability, from private holders to 
the State, without compensation ;” and, so far as the mere process 
of expropriation is concerned, the full development of Socialism will 
be merely the gradual extension of taxation of this kind. 
Expropriation, however, is merely a means to an end, The State 
would do no good by taking all this money and locking it up; and 
it would do only evil by scattering it as an indiscriminate largess. 
The sole object of taking it is to use it as Capital, with which to pay 
the wages of productive labour. But before the State can pay the 
wages of labour, it must first become master of the complicated 
organization of labour; and this it can do by degrees only. Con- 
sequently its spoliation of the private landowners and capitalists must 
take place by degrees also. Let us, for instance, take the case of the 
iron trade. The Socialists’ programme is that the State, by means of 
income-tax, shall ultimately take the entire profits of the iron-masters, 
and with these buy up their property; just as if one man has a glass 
of beer and twopence, and another man takes the twopence and buys 
the glass of beer with it. But it would be suicidal for the State 
thus to treat the iron-masters until, firstly, other industries had 
accommodated themselves to the change; and, secondly, till the 
State was in a position to manage the production of iron with at 
least as much skill and economy as the present generation of 
employers. The development of the State, however, as the general 
employer of labour has begun already, and daily goes on apace. 
The municipalisation of tramways, gas-works, and water-works are 
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the most important recent examples, and the most significant ; while 
the mest important, as well as the oldest, is the Post Office. The 
State, then, has only to preceed on the course on which it has 
embarked already. From supplying towns with gas and water, it 
will go on to supply them with boots, with coats, with bread, butter, 
and so forth, until at last it has become the universal manufacturer, 
farmer, merchant, shopkeeper, and landlord. And in this process, 
let it be again remarked, the Socialists maintain, and very plausibly, 
there need be no violence or even abruptness. The process might 
be half accomplished before many people knew that it had begun. 
For the State would not forcibly extinguish any private enterprises. 
It would extinguish them only by successfully competing against 
them—by producing the same quality of goods, selling them at the 
same or even lower price, and at the same time paying higher 
wages. It would, in fact, extinguish the competitive system by 
competition. 

And supposing this process to be completed, what will be the 
social result ? The result, in this country, according to the Fabian 
essayists, will be as follows: The aggregate income of the country 
will continue to grow as heretofore ; but for argument’s sake we may 
estimate it at its present figure, which is, roughly speaking, about 
thirteen hundred millions. About a third of this, say the essayists, 
represents interest on capital, and about an eighth the actual wages 
of ability, or exceptional productive talent. The highest excep- 
tional talent, they say, could be had, in the open market, for £800 ; 
and were the highest wages of ability cut down to this, we should 
diminish its existing wages by nearly one half. Such being the 
case, nearly half the existing wages of ability, and the entire profits 
of capital, would be diverted from the pockets of the able men and 
the present possessors of capital, and would find its way into the 
pockets of the State. The sum which the State would thus become 
possessed of would be something like fire hundred million pounds ; and 
this would constitute an addition to the existing wages fund, and 
would be employed in raising the wages of the entire community. 
When this is done, the Socialistic transformation will be complete. 
There will still be a capitalistic employer, and there will still be 
wage-earning producers; but the capitalistic employer will virtually 
be a committee of the producers; and instead of taking for itself any 
portion of the product, will only collect this product, and pool it; 
and then, in the shape of wages, return to the producers, not, as the 
private employers do, only a part of it, but the whole. In one sense 
private property will be as secure then as it is now. Each man’s 
wages or income will be absolutely his own, and all the articles of 
consumption and enjoyment which he buys with it. The only kind 
of property which will have been Socialised will be, not articles of 
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consumption, but the means of production; and the Socialisation of 
these last will mean merely that each citizen has an equal share in 
them, just as if all were equal shareholders in some existing railway 
company, in which they were all at the same time wage-receiving 
employees. Their income will thus consist of wages supplemented 
by profits. Their wages may vary, but the profits that supplemented 
each man’s wages will be the same. Then, with the State for 
employer, there will be full work for all, for everyone will have the 
right to demand access to the means of labour; and of his own 
labour, as Mr. Sidney Webb says, “‘ he will obtain the full result.” 
To distribute products or riches “according to the labour done by each 
in the collective search for them’—this, says the editor of the 
volume, “is the desire of Socialism ;’’ and the process above described 
is the process by which the desire will be accomplished. 

It remains for a moment to look under the surface and consider 
the forces to which this evolutionary movement is, according to the 
Socialists, due. Conscious endeavour is the last, and in some respects 
the least. At all events it would be unless there was some stream 
of tendency with which it coincided; and this stream of tendency 
consists of a treble series of events. The first is the growth of popu- 
lation, which necessarily results in a vast portion of the community 
being landless; the second is the change in the methods of industry 
—even of agricultural industry—which makes individual ownership 
of the means of production impossible, and at the same time teaches 
the workers how to act in concert, and familiarises them with the 
idea of social, as opposed to individual production; and the third is 
the growth of political democracy, which is the inevitable result of 
education, the diffusion of news, and rapid travelling. Industrial 
democracy, say the Socialists, is merely the obverse of political 
democracy. The former has already matured the methods and habits 
requisite for the latter; and now, by the rapid development of 
municipal and county councils, which are almost as rapidly becoming 
employers of labour, the conversion of political democracy into 
industrial democracy is being accomplished. Private capitalism has 
played an essential part in this evolution. It has associated the 
workers. Having done this, the private capitalist becomes gradually 
useless, and fallsaway. The State takes his place. The State becomes 
the capitalist, but a capitalist transfigured, who is at the same time 
the people. 


III.—Sociarism, a Distincrtve ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT, AND 
AN Historic THeory or THE Past. 


Such is the theory and scheme of contemporary Socialism, as set 
forth by the leading Socialists themselyes—a scheme which, when 
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fully realised, will, according to them, restore to men their lost 
economic freedom, will redeem them from the transient bondage 
to which private capitalism has subjected them, will render it im- 
possible for an unemployed class to exist, and enrich each labourer 
by rendering back to him that vast theft from the products of his 
daily industry, which the present system, not the wickedness of 
individuals, makes inevitable. I have described this scheme, not 
only as fairly but as fully as the limitations of space will allow. 
I have not, however, been able (for space would not allow of 
this) to give the reader a full idea of the sober care, the culti- 
vated a laborious thought and the powers of acute reasoning, 
exhibited by the writers of the Fabian Essays generally, and 
by Mr. Sidney Webb in particular. And yet in spite of all these 
qualities, as I shall now proceed to show, there is not a distinctive 
—that is to say a really Socialistic—argument, in the whole book, 
which is not based on an entire misunderstanding of the question 
—a complete misapprehension of the most important facts dealt 
with, and a failure to recognise at all the most important facts 
involved ; and that the moment we apply to it any approximately 
complete criticism, the Socialistic theory, despite all the talents 
of its advocates, tumbles to pieces like a frail castle of cards. The 
principal errors I allude to, which are absolutely inherent in 
the system, and run through the writings of all Socialists, and of all 
the contributors to the Fabian Essays in particular, may be classi- 
fied under three heads; and though they are too closely connected 
to admit of entirely separate treatment, I shall, so far as is practicable, 
examine them in order. They consist firstly of an erroneous and 
incomplete analysis of the existing industrial system ; secondly of a 
false estimate of what, historically, are the tendencies and results 
of that system ; and lastly a false view of economic history generally, 
and a correspondingly false application of that method of comparative 
criticism, the introduction of which in itself is, as I have said 
before, so greatly to the credit of the modern Socialistic school. 


TV.—Tue FunpamMentat Error wx tue Socrauistic ANALYSIS. 


The main error in the Socialistic analysis of the existing system 
of production is one which I have lately exposed at length in a 
volume I called Labour and the Popular Welfare. 

That error is the doctrine that Labour is the chief, if not the sole 
human agent in production, and that the non-labouring classes are 
consequently non-productive classes. When once this error is ex- 
posed fully, the foundation of scientific Socialism altogether dis- 
appears. It is an error, however, for which the Socialists are not 
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responsible. They have borrowed it without criticism from the 
orthodox economists, in whose works it is still rampant. In the 
book just alluded to, I have analysed this error at length. The 
substance of my criticism I will repeat briefly here. I pointed out 
that the orthodox economists—and I took Mill as an example—see 
plainly enough that not only muscular labour but invention, 
scientific discovery, and industrial management aiso, are obviously 
concerned in production at the present day; and that the modern 
increase in the productivity of industrial exertion, is due to the 
development of the latter, not of the former. But all these later forms 
of industrial exertion the orthodox economists include under the 
one term Labour. Thus they speak of the “labour of the savant,”’ 





“the labour of the inventor,” “the labour of the superintendent.” 
That is to say, they recognise and admit theoretically that labour is of 
two kinds, or that the word means two things; and that one kind of 
labour is a universal faculty, and the other a scarce faculty. But this 
recognition is only occasional; the truth involved in it is never 
analysed, or incorporated with their general theory; and although 
on these rare occasions they admit that the word labour means two 
things, yet in all their practical arguments, without any exception, 
they invariably and persistently use it asif it meant only one thing ; 
and that one thing is average muscular labour, to the exclusion of 
labour of any other kind. Asan instance of this I cited in my 
book the title of one of Mill’s chapters in his Principles of Political 
Economy, which he calls “The Probable Future of the Labouring 
Classes,” explicitly and exclusively meaning by these classes the mass 
of wage-earning manual labourers. And the Fabian essayists repeat 
Mill’s confusion. It permeates their whole volume. They too recognise 
intermittently that Labour can be said to be the sole producer of 
wealth only if by Labour we understand two things ; but like Mill 
they reason practically as if the word meant only one. Here for in- 
stance is the editor of the Fabian volume striking in the opening essay 
the key-note of the whole argument. ‘“ Shareholder and landlord,” 
he says, “ live alike on the produce extracted from their property by 
the labour of the proletariat.” And if we want to know exactly 
what he means by labour, we have only to refer to the beginning of 
the same paragraph. He tells us that labour is a form of human 
exertion, ‘the acquisition of which is a mere question of provender.”’ 
There is always a supply of it tending to be in excess of the demand. 
Labourers, he says, “ breed like rabbits” ; and he expressly declares 
that it is the labour of men like these that “piles up the wealth ” of 
the possessing and employing classes. 

Now what I have urged in my book, Labour and the Popular 
Welfare, is that, so long as the word Labour is used in this sense, 
it is impossible to reason or even think clearly about production, if we 
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apply the same word also to the exertions of the inventing, the dis- 
covering, and managing class whose interests are represented as being 
not only different from, but opposed to, those of the labouring class. 
Accordingly, to the exceptional faculties of the former I gave a distinct 
name—Ability. I pointed out that the moment we make language 
in this way correspond with fact, the absurdity of saying that labour 
“piles up all the wealth” of the “shareholder and the landlord ” 
becomes self-evident. Ability, even the Socialists admit, has some 
part in the piling up, or in other words produces some portion of 
the pile; so that instead of saying that Labour produces, or piles 
up, all the wealth of the community, we are driven to say some- 
thing that is very different—we are driven to say that it produces 
only a certain fraction of it; and then comes the question, what 
fraction? As soon as we come to see this, the whole case of 
theoretic Socialism is lost. Its main logical weapon breaks in two 
in its hands. I will point out how and why. 

I have explained in Labour and the Popular Welfare the principles 
on which the product of Labour is to be discriminated from the 
product of Ability, and also the way in which those principles are to 
be applied. The principles are merely principles of ordinary logical 
analysis: the application is a question of industrial history. Put 
briefly, what I said was as follows. 

So far as production is concerned, the great economic fact of the 
modern world is the constant increase in the amount of wealth that 
results from the exertions of the same number of men. To take 
our own country for an example, there is, in proportion to the 
population, about three times as much produced now as there was in the 
days of our great-grandfathers. That is to say, two-thirds of our exist- 
ing national income is due to the action of some force the develop- 
ment of which is new since that comparatively recent time. Now this 
force is not some new development of labour—of labour as defined by 
the Socialists—of that muscular force which can always be had for 
asking—the force which, as the Fabians say, “ breeds like rabbits.” 
Muscular force is no more powerful now than it was then; nor is the 
muscular skill greater. The most exquisite work that mere manual 
effort can accomplish has been accomplished long ago, and we cannot 
surpass it now. The sole cause, then, of this increment has not been 
Labour, but the gradual concentration of the moral and intellectual 
faculties of exceptional men on the problem of directing Labour. 
These faculties thus concentrated constitute Industrial Ability, or— 
to put it more shortly—Ability. It is the increasing operation of 
Ability that has been the sole new factor in production, and therefore 
it is to Ability that the modern increment in wealth is due. In other 
words, about two-thirds of our present national income is produced, 
not by Labour, but by Ability. In Labour and the Popular Welfare 
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this calculation is carefully worked out, but it is enough here to put 
it in this brief form. 

Now it is this fundamental fact that Socialism ignores—Socialism 
generally, and the Fabian essayists in particular; and in the case of 
these special writers this /acuna in their analysis can be made all the 
more clear in connection with the above criticism, because they not 
only, like Mill, recognise in an intermittent way that Ability is a 
productive force of some kind, but they actually call it by the name 
I myself have given to it. They call it Ability. They even speak 
of “ the rent of Ability,” defining this as the quantity by which the 
products of the able man exceed those of the average labourer; and 
they admit on these occasions that, whilst Labour is a universal 
faculty, the more productive forms of Ability are by comparison 
extremely rare. The editor of the volume, for instance, speaks 
of itin the opening pages as a function ‘of those scarce brains, 
which are not the least of Nature’s capricious gifts.’”’ Now if the 
writers had followed out the train of thought latent in this admission, 
their entire reasoning would have been inevitably altered ; but they 
never do this. They only at intervals recognise this truth, to drop 
it; and instead of incorporating into it their logical system, they 
leave it lying, useless and detached, on the surface. 

This procedure on their part is mainly due to the fact that they 
have never clearly seen what Ability really is, and in what precise 
way, as a productive agent, it differs from Labour. The true differ- 
ence, which I have explained at length in Labour and the Popular 
Welfare, is as follows. Labour, of whatever degree, skilled or 
unskilled, is a kind of industrial exertion which begins and ends with 
the particular task or material on which each labourer is engaged— 
whether it is carrying a sack of coals, fixing a brick in its place, 
riveting the plates of a ship, or scraping a true surface for the slide- 
valve of a steam-engine. Some of these forms of labour are skilled, 
some unskilled. One will bring the man who performs it fifteen 
shillings a week, another four guineas, or even more. But each has 
this characteristic in common, that it begins and ends with the indi- 
vidual sack carried, the individual surface made true, and so forth. 
But Ability is a form of industrial exertion which influences the 
labour of an indefinite number of men on an indefinite number of 
tasks, either by supplying each simultaneously with a similar assist- 
ance in performing his task, or with some given pattern by which he 
is to work, or by correlating the different exertions of different bodies 
of labourers. For instance, so far as Labour is concerned, precisely 
the same kind and quality of force is exerted in digging a canal and 
in digging a railway cutting or throwing up a railway embankment. 
But what has transformed canal-transit into railway-transit has been 
the Ability of a minority of men operating on a vast army of 
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labourers, and entirely transfiguring the result, whilst the Labour 
has remained unchanged. And what is true of the creation of railways 
is true of modern progress and modern production generally. The 
entire growth of wealth in the modern world is an increment 
which has been added by Ability to the old product of Labour. 
The Fabian essayists, often as they mention Ability, have, as I 
say, never attempted an accurate analysis of its character and its 
functions; but the moment they do so, and connect this analysis 
with the rest of their theory, the above conclusion is inevitable. It 
leaps to light. 

For the elucidation of this truth, so fatal to the Socialistic 
theory, the Socialists themselves are to be thanked. The orthodox 
economists dealt with the labourer’s reward only under the aspect 
of the wages paid him by an employer, and treated it as some- 
thing regulated by supply and demand. The Socialistic econo- 
mists have done signal service by insisting that this is a wrong, or 
at least a one-sided, view of the matter; and that the true view of 
the point at issue is obtained not by inquiring what Labour receives 
under the existing system, but by inquiring what Labour produces; 
by insisting that wages are merely a disguised form of what is pro- 
duced by the labourer, and by declaring that the wage-question is at 
bottom this—Does the labourer get the whole of his produce? Or 
does he get only part? But here comes the point which the 
Socialists fail to see. Ifthe reward of Labour is to be considered in 
this way, the reward of Ability must be so considered likewise; and 
the question is forced upon us, What proportion of the national 
income does Ability produce? or, in other words, what does that 
small minority of men produce, who in virtue, as the Fabians say, 
“of Nature’s capricious gifts,” possess that rare faculty P And the 
answer is arrived at in the way above indicated. This small minority 
produces all that portion of the national income which, without the 
assistance of its “rare gifts,” the majority could not produce. 

Such is the principle by which the respective products of these 
two faculties must be discriminated. Let us now come to the appli- 
cation of the principle. This, as I said, can be made only by the 
assistance of actual experience, and especially the facts of experi- 
ence, extending over considerable periods, as recorded in industrial 
history. In Labour and the Popular Welfare 1 took the pro- 
ducts of the industry of a population of ten million persons in this 
country a hundred years ago; and for argumentative purposes made 
Labour a present of the total produce. It is impossible to maintain 
that mere Labour, the faculty “that breeds like rabbits,’ divorced 
from the control of Ability, can produce more than the total which, 
in the days of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, was produced 
by Labour and Ability together. Starting, then, with the above exag- 
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gerated estimate of what Labour can produce, I showed what the 
total product of Labour in this country is at the present time; the 
result being that Labour at this moment produces less than five- 
thirteenths of the existing national income, and Ability eight- 
thirteenths. The wages of Labour, however, are about seven- 
thirteenths of the whole; that is to say, Labour receives to-day at 
least forty per cent. more than it produces. 

The whole materials of this conclusion are in the Fabian volume 
itself. Over and over again is the admission made that in order to 
maintain production in its present state of efficiency, still more to 
increase it, the State will require “ the scarce brains” just as much 
as private enterprise does now; but the writers fail to see the 
enormous results of this admission. I am not speaking now of the 
precise figures in the calculation just made. They are matiers not 
of theory, but of historical detail. But some result substantially 
the same as what I have mentioned inevitably follows from the 
reasoning of all the Fabian writers, when once their unconscious 
admissions have been expanded into their full significance. The 
only theoretical answer possible, which bears any semblance of 
plausibility, is one which they have not given, but which they might 
give; and I will mention it for two reasons—firstly, because its 
plausibility at first sight is so great; and, secondly, because by 
dwelling on its falsehood, we shall have our attention fixed on a 
fundamental economic truth, which has hitherto by all schools been 
altogether neglected, and which will throw additional light on the 
calculation made above. 

The plausible answer is this. It may be said that if Ability is to 
be held to produce all that part of the product which is over and 
above what Labour could have produced without its assistance, 
by the same argument Labour can be shown to have produced the 
whole of the product, since without its assistance Ability would 
produce nothing. But this contention is false for two reasons—a 
minor reason and a major reason. The minor reason is that when 
we talk of Labour and Ability we mean not abstract faculties, but 
we mean men possessing them; and though the average Labourer is 
not a potential man of Ability, the man of Ability ¢s a potential 
Labourer ; therefore men of Ability could always produce more, per 
head, than average Labourers, even though these last gave them no 
assistance whatever. But this point is trifling, and requires but 
passing notice. The important point is as follows. 

All practical reasoning is carried out by the aid of suppositions. 
We estimate the causes of this or that result by seeing what would 
happen if such and such a cause were withdrawn. But in all prac- 
tical reasoning—in all reasoning intended to guide action—the 
suppositions we make must be suppositions of possibilities. Thus 
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in economics we take no account of the part played in agricul- 
ture by the air, or by the force of gravity; because nothing we 
can do by our social or political action will interfere with the 
presence and operation of either one or the other of them. They 
are permanent facts of nature, and we therefore assume them as 
such. Now Labour is, in this respect, exactly like air or gravity. 
It is a permanent necessity of life. Under certain circumstances a 
minority of men can be exempted from it; but for the majority of 
all communities, to labour is as necessary as to eat, or even to breathe. 
In other words, the task-master of man is Nature. The average man 
is a little mill that Nature turns, by the wind or the stream of his 
necessities. His limbs and muscles labour as inevitably as his heart 
beats. But the case of Ability is altogether different. This is a 
faculty which develops itself only under special circumstances ; 
whilst the productivity of Labour varies little, that of Ability is 
capable of indefinite increase; and again, after it has increased, it 
may at any moment contract. Therefore, whilst we are arguing in 
accordance with the realities of things when we calculate what 
Labour would do if there were no Ability, we are indulging in a 
supposition which is altogether fanciful when we consider what 
would happen if there were no Labour. We might as well calcu- 
late what would happen if the labourers had wings, and were to fly 
away to the moon. 

The recognition of this truth leads us to a second set of considera- 
tions. The true task-master of man being, as was just said, Nature, 
his true task-master is not the employing class. What this class, 
which represents Ability clothed with capital and operating through 
capital, really does, is to intervene between man and Nature, and 
transfigure the impersonal brute task-master into a reasonable and 
personal one, which at its hardest imposes conditions no harder than 
Nature does at her hardest ; which generally imposes conditions at 
once less hard and more advantageous ; and which is the one inter- 
mediary through which mankind in general can ever strike with 
Nature a better bargain than it does at present. The dark picture 
which Socialists draw of the lot of the working-classes owes most of 
its darkness to the fact of their measuring life by a false standard. 
They estimate the lot of the workers by the lot of those who employ 
them—a lot which, under certain conditions, may be made impos- 
sible for anybody, but which, under no conditions, could be made 
possible for all; and they attribute the hardness of the general lot 
to the action of those who enjoy the exceptional lot. But let them 
remove these last, and what will happen then? The employing, 
the privileged class, would have been swept aside, only to reveal the 
sterner, the more grudging, the more implacable features of Nature, 
the arch-capitalist—who, in some regions, indeed, smiles on some of 
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her slaves, keeping them by her smile in savagery, but who, over 
far wider portions of the earth’s surface, sweats them more unmer- 
cifully than the most callous of human tyrants. 

Here, for instance, is a description of men free from the domina- 
tion of capital, and having Nature for their sole employer. ‘ They 
labour early and late. They work hard. They plod on from day to 
day, and from year to year—the most patient, untireable, and per- 
severing of human animals. There is not an hour of a single day 
in the year during which they rest. It would astonish the English 
common people to see the intense labour with which they earn their 
firewood.” It might be thought that the above was a passage from 
Karl Marx, describing the misery of the ‘ white slaves” of capital. 
It is not. It is taken, with merely the sentimental padding omitted, 
from an account quoted by Mill as a show example of the happy 
condition of a German peasant proprietor. 

And now we may return with a fresh set of illustrations, from the 
question of the natural bondage of Labour to the question of the 
natural products of Labour. Thescanty amount wrung from the soil 
by the German peasant is a good living example of what Labour itself 
produces. Other examples are the village boot-maker, who works for 
himself and sells direct to the consumer; and the old cotton-spinners 
and weavers, who worked in their own cottages. Both these last 
are cited by the Fabian essayists as types of the position of labourers, 
when not under the tyranny of the profit-mongering and plundering 
employer. That under the dominion of the employer their gross pro- 
duct is increased is too well known to require reassertion here; but 
it will be well to point out that not only is the gross product in- 
creased, but that what the labourer himself receives is increased also. 
A weaver, in the good old days to which the Fabian essayists refer 
—a weaver who represented Labour not in bondage to Ability— 
earned, according to Arthur Young, seven and sixpence a week. A 
weaver in a modern cotton-mill earns thirty shillings. 

There is no space here to pursue this subject further ; but enough 
has been said to make it clear to the reader that there are ample 
means of verifying the practical reality of the fact that the Labour of 
the many, as apart from the Ability of the minority, creates but a small 
part of our existing national income ; that the national income rises 
with the increased application and increased efficacy of Ability ; and 
that if Ability is unduly hampered, or suffers a reduction in force by 
a reduction of its natural incentives, the national income is capable 
of indefinite shrinkage. 

When once this truth is plainly stated it becomes impossible for 
even the Socialists themselves to deny it. It is, indeed, implicit in 
their teachings; and it is unconsciously acknowledged by every 
one of the Fabian essayists. The State, according to their view, 
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is to become the sole employer; but the State, to fulfil this func- 
tion, will be obliged gradually to enlist in its service all the Ability 
now in the service of private enterprise ; and on the efficiency of this 
Ability, under new conditions, will depend whether there will be as 
much to distribute amongst the labourers, when labour takes nearly 
the whole, as there is now, when it takes only a part. 

So far as the question of men “selling themselves into bondage ” is 
concerned, Socialism would make no change whatever. If a man 
who has no land, who lives only on wages, and who has nothing to 
separate himself from starvation but the sale of his labour—if such 
a man is a white slave now, the bulk of the community under 
Socialism would be white slaves still, and slaves with no chance of 
ever attaining freedom. The three cardinal doctrines enforced by 
all the Fabian essayists are, first, that no man must be allowed to 
own any of the means of production; secondly, that he shall own, but 
own cnly, his wages, and the articles of consumption he can buy 
with them; and, thirdly, that without labour a man will get no 
wages at all, and that if, as one of the Fabian essayists says, “he 
choose not to work he will be in danger of starvation.” 

So far as the bulk of the community goes, Socialism does not even 
promise any change, except in the two following particulars. One is 
that, no matter how fast population increases, the State will be able 
to find productive labour for all. The other is, that their labour 
will be rewarded by increased wages. 

Now, as to the first point, it must be enough for me here to 
say that there is in the Socialistic scheme no hint of any new 
power or principle by which a Socialistic State would be better 
enabled to solve the problem of finding productive Labour for all 
than the private capitalist is. A Socialistic State could easily 
waste the savings of the country in setting men to useless and 
unproductive labour; but how to make productive labour, on one 
narrow portion of the earth’s surface, keep pace with an indefinite 
multiplication of its inhabitants is a problem to be solved, if at all, not 
by the State as the State, but by the State as a body able to secure the 
services of individuals endowed with rare industrial genius—the 
genius that is able to wrest new secrets from Nature and discover 
new industries or new methods of industry. To say that the State, 
as the State, would be able to do this is as absurd as to say that the 
State could discover a new star. 

Next as to the question of increased wages—an increased reward 
for Labour—this point can be dealt with very briefly and simply. 
The Fabian essayists, as has been said, caleulate that were Socialism 
realised to-day the State would have an annual fund of five hun- 
dred millions at its disposal, taken from the present possessing 
classes, and that this would be available for division amongst the 
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great mass of the wage-earners. These Utopian financiers, how- 
ever, forget that, as Mr. Giffen pointed out, two hundred millions 
of this represents capitalised savings, and that, unless the productive 
powers of the community are to decline, this saving would still 
have to be made. The wage-earners could not have it to spend 
as private income. The five hundred millions, therefore, shrink to 
three nundred, which would have to be divided amongst some thirty- 
three million persons,’ and which would yield them a bonus per head 
of three-and-sixpence per week. 

So much, then, for what Socialism, according to the figures 
quoted by Socialists, could do for the people generally, even if 
we accept their own premises. But in their premises the most 
important question of all is neglected. They assume this five hun- 
dred millions of annual income as a natural product, inevitably 
resulting from the exertions of a population of thirty-eight millions 
people. But let them look back only a few decades—let them 
look back only to the time of the first great Exhibition, and they 
will find that even at that recent date, had the population then 
been as great as it is now, the production of this sum would have 
been impossible. If the actual wage-earning population at that 
time had received the same wages per head they receive now, 
the entire national income would have been more than swallowed 
up in paying them, and the Socialists would have found no surplus 
remaining atall. The entire fund then, with which they propose to 
deal, is practically a growth of the last forty years. It has come 
to be produced only through a series of very complicated circum- 
stances and the play of intricate forces; and were these interfered 
with the millions would at once dwindle and disappear. It is, in 
other words, the product, not of the labour which we may always 
count on to exert itself, and “to breed like rabbits,” but of the 
Ability of the “scarce brains, which are not the least of Nature’s 
capricious gifts,” and which may cease to exert themselves any day 
if they are not appropriately stimulated. 

Here, then, comes the point of fundamental difference between 
Socialism and the existing system. So far as concerns the necessity 
of men selling themselves for wages, and working at the bidding of 
industrial superiors, Socialism will make no difference, except that 
it will arm every director of industry with the powers of a State 
official. Its fundamental peculiarity is that it will take from the 
men of Ability the larger part of what they produce, and yet expect 
that they will continue to produce it just the same. Every stimulus 





1) In this calculation about five million persons are deducted from the total 
population, as belonging to the class of State Employers of Labour and their families. 
If this number is thought too large, it is easy to alter the calculation, so as to increase 
the number of the labourers, in which case the increment of wages will be even less 
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to exceptional exertion will be annihilated. The ‘scarce brains” 
who will still have to wield capital are to be released alike from all 
the penalties of failure and nearly all the rewards of success—from 
the penalties of failure, because the capital will not be their own; 
and from the rewards of success, because, as the Fabians distinctly 
say, a graduated income-tax would always be held in readiness for 
the special purpose of taking from every industrial genius everything 
that he produces annually above the value of £800. 

The Fabian essayists will at once say No to this. They will say, 
and with perfect truth, that all through their book they draw a 
sharp distinction between the wages that will be paid to Ability, 
and the interest on capital, or that part of the product which 
now goes to a man as owner of the means of production. To own 
the means of production, say the Socialists—and no one insists on 
this truth more logically and lucidly than they do—is necessarily 
to receive interest, on account of the use made of them; and it 
is mainly, they say, in the shape of interest that the money goes 
away, which it is the great object of Socialism to give back to 
Labour. Therefore, all that the Socialistic State will do is, they 
contend, not to rob Ability, but merely to resume possession of 
the materials through which Ability operates. 

The confusion of thought implied in this reasoning is astonishing. 
In the first place, if interest, under the present system, can be said to 
be a robbery from anybody, it is obviously a robbery not from Labour, 
but from Ability ; since it is a point admitted, by even the Socialists 
themselves, that it is only Ability, or “the scarce brains,” that can 
manipulate the means of production, as they now are, to advantage. 
I shall recur to this point presently; but at the present moment it 
is not the point that it is really important to notice. The important 
point is that the means of production, as they exist to-day in this 
country, are themselves the production of Ability. Their estimated 
value is about ten thousand millions; and of these ten thousand 
millions, eight hundred thousand have been created since the year 
1800. Socialists talk of them as if they were indestructible gifts of 
Nature, which had always existed, and which could never be de- 
stroyed, no matter what tricks we played with them. They talk of 
them as if they were synonymous with the natural qualities of the 
soil; and accordingly we find the Fabian essayists constantly 
speaking of the State resuming its medixval rights to them. They 
might just as well talk of the State resuming its mediaval rights to 
the last picture painted by Sir Frederic Leighton. The Fabian 
phrase is plausible only with regard to land;* and no doubt it 
(1) I am compelled here to criticise briefly in a foot-note a point which on some other 


occasion I hope to deal with at length. The Fabian programme as to the Socialisation 
of land is as follows. Let us divide, for simplicity’s sake, the various qualities of soils 
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might be possible to organize a new community in which the State 
should be the owner of certain rights in the soil. But in any old 
und highly cultivated country, the soil is a kind of centaur, the body 
of which is land, and the head and shoulders capital. Even as it is, 
the land of this country forms, in point of value, only one-seventh 
part of the total means of production ; and if we deduct the value 
that Capital and Ability have added to it, it would not count for so 
much as one-tenth. Virtually, then, those means of production in 
which Socialists say the State is to resume its medieval rights, are 
means of production the very existence of which were hardly 
dreamed of even at the end of the last century. They are the 
artificial product of the present century—the product, roughly 
speaking, of three generations of able men—the grandfathers and 
the fathers of the men who now possess it, and of these living able 
men themselves, who have created more than a fifth part of it; and 
to whose constant exertion it is alone due that the whole is not dis- 
sipated. These means of production, in other words, are the savings 
from the private incomes created by able men; and one of their 
main motives in creating these incomes has been the desire to 
capitalise a part of them into means of future production, in order 
that this should yield, either to themselves or their families, these 
very millions on which Socialism desires to seize. 

I will illustrate this by a case which the Fabian essayists suggest 
—the case of an able man, who, because his ability is a social neces- 
sity, will be able to command, they estimate, about £800 a year, 
Such a man would, with sufficient motive, be able to save annually, 
say £700. If he does this from the age of twenty-five to thirty- 
five, he will be the owner of £7,000, which, if managed by himself, 
will, under the existing system, bring him in some £700 annually. 
He will now be able to save £1,400 a year; and if he does this for 
another ten years, he will have saved at the end at least £14,000 
more, and then be the owner of £21,000, which will bring him in 
some £2,000 annually. At this juncture, if he chooses to do so, he 
in a county into two classes. A man’s labour on soil of the first class yields, let us say, 
£150 a year; a similar man’s labour on soil of second class yields £50 a year. Thus if 
the soil were owned by the cultivators, the first man, owing to no extra effort of his 
own, would be the happy possessor of an extra £100 a year. The Fabians tell us that 
the Socialistic State would take this £100 a year from the first man, and divide it 
between the two, the result being that each would have £100. They entirely fail to 
perceive that such an arrangement would at once introduce into the Socialistic State 
all the seeds of the deadliest industrial warfare. For let us assume (as the Fabians do 
with sufficient accuracy for the purpose of argument) that all the best land is occupied 
first. We have then a class of cultivators who all have £150 a year; but the moment, 
with the growth of population, the inferior soil is occupied, every new cultivator 
inflicts a direct injury on the old, making him poorer by exacting some part of his 
income. Every cultivator, therefore, of any acre of inferior land, would be the natural 


enemy of the cultivator of superior land, and it wonld thus be the direct interest of the 
latter to prevent inferior soils being cultivated at all. 
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will probably be able to sell the business he has developed to some 
other man of Ability, and be able at forty-five to retire as a leisured 
man. At all events, he will be master of an income which is the 
result of his past exertions, and is independent of his present exer- 
tions, and which he will be able to leave to his wife or children. 
He will have created in the shape, let us say, of a factory or print- 
ing works, an inanimate co-worker with Living Ability and Labour ; 
and as the owner of it, he will command a share of the product 
which it helps to produce, just as he would were it some colossal 
horse which he had constructed and endowed with life, and let out 
for hire. Such is the process by which the great mass of the exist- 
ing means of production have come into existence, and are kept in 
existence. Thus interest is just as much the product of Ability as 
are the wages of superintendence or management; and it has been 
only for the sake of enjoying this product that Ability has exerted 
itself to increase the means of production. It is indeed Ability’s 
indirect product; but it is the product for the sake of which Ability 
mainly exerts itself. 

To convince ourselves that such is the case, let us see what would be 
the conditions of our man with £800 a year—the maximum—under 
Socialism. The moment he can command this salary from the Social- 
istic State, every motive to exert himself further is gone. Let him 
develop and apply his genius to never such good purpose, let him 
multiply wealth by the use of his “ scarce brains ” to neverso great an 
extent, he will be creating these new products only to have them swept 
away from him by the sallacter of income-tax, who will be watching 
him as though he were a public enemy. But not only will every motive 
to produce more be annihilated ; what is of yet greater importance, 
every motive to save—or, in other words, to increase the means of 
production—will be annihilated likewise. He will be allowed to 
spend his £800 a year as he likes, so long as he spends it on wine, 
on plum-cake, or on neckties; but if, instead of spending £700 a 
year on these, he should wish to spend it on the construction of 
some improved printing-press, the Socialistic State would say to 
him, “ By all means do so if you like; but the moment it is finished 
we shall confiscate it; and whoever gets any benefit from it, you, at 
all events, shall get none.” The Fabian essayists distinctly say that 
any property, no matter of what kind, which is capable of yielding 
any rent to its owner, must, on Socialistic principles, be ruthlessly 
taken away from him.’ 

(1) One of the Fabian essayists gives as an example of rent-yielding property some 
great picture by Raphael; and points out with great clearness, that if such a treasure 
is suffered to be the property of an individual, nothing can prevent the owner’s deriving 
a rent from exhibiting it. The writer naively hintsa doubt whether any men exist 
who would be really selfish enough even to wish to call such a picture their own ; but 
oddly enough he forgets to consider the case, not of a man who accidentally owns an 
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It will be thus seen that Socialism is a war upon two things—first, 
on every motive to increase the gross products of the community, 
or, in other words, the fund out of which alone capital can be saved ; 
and, secondly, upon every motive to save it. So far as it is possible 
to translate into figures the programme sketched out by Mr. Sidney 
Webb and his friends, Ability is to be robbed of about half of the 
hundred and eighty millions which it produces annually by its direct 
action, and of the whole of the four hundred and fifty millions 
which it produces by its indirect action; and, in addition to this, 
of the fraction of its products that would be left to it, it is to be 
jealously and forcibly prevented from making that use—namely, 
saving and investment—which, in the eyes of the most energetic 
men, gives it its greatest value. Mr. Sidney Webb denounces “ the 
freedom to privately appropriate the means of production,” forget- 
ting that the means of production are the personal product of the 
Ability of the appropriators, and that what he calls appropriation is 
merely a man’s keeping what he has made, and putting it to the use 
for which he has made it; and he speaks lightly of the ease with 
which these ‘ appropriaters” could be ‘‘expropriated by the com- 
munity.” He might just as well speak of the ease with which we 
could cut a labourer’s throat, and then argue as if the man would go 
on labouring. 

Here we have the one peculiar doctrine on which Socialism rests, 
and which alone fundamentally divides it from all other systems. 
It is the doctrine that Ability will continue to exert itself as hereto- 
fore, when almost every motive to exertion is taken away from it. 
Socialism, no doubt, has many other peculiarities; but these are 
secondary and incidental, and they are all derived from this. If any 
one doubts that such is really the case, the writings of the Fabian 
essayists contain all the materials for showing him that it is so. 
Almost every one of the writers, unconsciously but continually, is 
acknowledging that the bulk of our modern wealth is the product of 
Ability, not Labour—of the few, not of the many; and that were 
the exertions of the few hampered or weakened, the wealth which 
the Socialists would distribute would cease to exist at all. 


ancient masterpiece, but of a living artist who produces masterpieces himself. If we 
accept a picture as representing rent-yielding property, what concerns us as economists 
is the production of new pictures, rather than the inheritance of old; and, according to 
the Socialists, if some State servant happened also to be a great artist, he need only 
employ his leisure in painting pictures great enough to make the public anxious to look 
at them, and the State would swoop down on them, and seize them as if they were 
smuggled brandy. A great artist is indeed the one kind of producer who might 
occasionally be found willing to produce under such conditions; but even amongst 
artists this would occur but seldom; whilst amongst no other kind of producer would 
it occur at all. A man may be willing to produce something with the intention of 
giving it away; but he will not produce anything with the certainty that it will be 
forcibly taken away. 
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The Essayists constantly endeavour to hide this fact from their 
eyes by trying to persuade themselves that, by some unana- 
lysed process, the powers of Ability are diffusing themselves amongst 
the community generally; and they support this contention by 
observing that capital now is not usually manipulated by the men 
who own it, but by salaried managers, who do all the work of 
Ability—managers who can always be obtained for a salary of 
£800 a year; and they point in especial to the formation of trusts, 
and the grouping of many capitals under one central manage- 
ment. But the puerility of these arguments is one of the 
strangest things in the book. Do Mr. Webb and his friends think 
that the powers which introduced steam, for instance, are repre- 
sented by a manager at £800 a year? Do the shareholders in a 
Transatlantic steamship company hire this marvellous being, tell 
him that they want a ship which will go in less than six days 
to America; and do they wake up presently and find the City of 
Paris on the Clyde? Did the community—the social body—feel a 
wish for electric lighting, for the telephone, and the phonograph, 
and give a manager £800 a year, and tell him to produce these 
things? The Fabian essayists are even more unfortunate in their 
examples than in their theory ; for, having pointed to the American 
trust companies as the great classical example of how the profitable 
management of capital may be divorced from any direct and per- 
sonal interest in it, they admit incidentally that the most important 
trust of all—namely, the Standard Oil Trust—‘‘is controlled by 
nine men owning a majority of the stock.” 

I have no space, however, to dwell upon this matter. I return to 
the broad statement made above—namely, that it can be logically 
demonstrated, even from the admissions of the Fabian essayists 
themselves, that the larger part of the wealth of the modern world 
is actually the product of a minority of able men, and would 
dwindle in proportion as the exertions of these were relaxed ; and 
the sole fundamental change Socialism proposes to introduce is to 
rob them of every motive for producing more than one-ninth part 
of it. 

If any one thinks that Ability would continue to exert itself under 
these conditions, it seems to me that such a man is impossible to 
argue with. Indeed, the Fabian volume itself is full of incidental 
admissions, with regard to human nature, which themselves prove 
how absurd such a view is. But a far more forcible answer to it 
than any argument is to be found in the fact that could Ability be 
secured under the conditions in question, the whole State would 
have become Socialistic long ago, by a spontaneous and inevitable 
process. According to Mr. George Howell, the aggregate revenue 
of the trade unions of this kingdom ten years ago amounted to two 
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millions a year; and the amount by this time is most probably 
larger. If then Ability is to be had for next to nothing—if the 
highest productive genius can be secured for £800, which is not 
much in excess of what Mr. Pickard receives for organizing strikes, 
why do not the unions become their own employers? They could, 
of course, begin on a comparatively small scale only; but they could 
begin on a scale that would be large compared to that of a private 
firm; and if they made profits as rapidly as they imagine the 
employers make them, their capital would go on increasing year by 
year, and their business would extend with an ever-increasing cele- 
rity. The principles of Socialism would show all the world their 
soundness by their success; and Socialism in the course of a genera- 
tion would have destroyed individualism, not by attacking it, but 
by doing its work better, in precisely the same way as railways 
destroyed coaches. Again, why do not the co-operative societies do 
the same thing? Here again there is ample capital. These societies 
owned between them in 1891 more than sixteen million pounds, and 
in 1892 more than seventeen millions. And what do they do with 
it ? In 189i they bad invested three-eighths of it in individualistic 
enterprise ; and of their increased capital in the year following they 
had similarly invested a yet greater proportion. They have at this 
moment more than six and a half millions of capital thus invested. 
Of the capital which they employ themselves, about 92 per cent. is 
employed, not in production, but in what the Socialists call joint- 
stock shop-keeping. The crucial problem is the problem of pro- 
duction, If it is possible to secure Ability, under conditions 
designed especially to mulct it of the larger part of what it pro- 
duces, why do not these societies use all these millions in produc- 
tion ? 

If ever there was an opening ready for them—for them and 
the trade unions between them—there is, on their own showing, an 
opening now. There are hundreds of thousands—so the leaders of 
the unionists tell us—hundreds of thousands of their fellow-workmen 
without employment. Why do not the unionists and the co-opera- 
tors themselves employ them—the one with their annual revenue of 
two millions, the other with their capital of nearly seven millions, 
now invested in non-socialistic enterprise? The answer is plain. 
Neither of these bodies can employ either the unemployed or them- 
selves, because to employ successfully Ability is the prime requisite 
—and ability of a very high order; and it is impossible to secure 
such Ability on the Sccialistic terms. 

The very existence of an unemployed class, indeed, so far from 
being a proof that Socialism is required, is a proof that we require 
yet rarer Ability, a yet more strongly stimulated individualism. 
Let a new Arkwright, a new Watt, or a genius who will do for 
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British agriculture what these men did for manufacture, make his 
appearance ; in short, let the multiplication of Ability merely keep 
pace with the increase of population, and an unemployed class 
(other than criminals, and drunkards, and exceptionally worthless 
persons) will be an impossibility. Does the bitterest opponent of 
the private capitalist imagine that if the wit of man was able to 
devise means by which under existing circumstances the present 
unemployed could be set to produce anything which the rest of the 
community would recognise as exchangeable wealth—does any one 
imagine that under these circumstances the labour of the unemployed 
would have to go begging, and that eager employers would not rather 
be competing for it? No doubt the State, as it is, may support 
these men, by finding for them unremunerative labour, and thus 
trenching on the savings of the country; but this is merely a dis- 
guised charity, and is no real solution of the problem. The problem 
is, how to make the labour of the unemployed as efficient and as 
wealth-producing as that of the mass of their fellows. And this is a 
problem which can be solved by industrial Ability only. The 
Socialists would encourage Ability by robbing it of all its products. 
What is really wanted—if anything new is wanted—is rather that 
the State should offer it an additional bonus. 

So much, then, for Socialism as an analysis of the process of pro- 
duction. I propose on another occasion to consider the view of its 
historical evolution, and its progress in recent times, and at the pre- 
sent moment, as given by the Fabian essayists, and to show that in 
every one of their generalisations they are altogether mistaken. I 
shall show that whilst when they are analysing Socialism they use the 
word in one sense, when they are dealing with history they use it in 
two totally different senses—not only different from, but antagonistic 
to the first. Finally, having shown the falsehoods and confusions con- 
tained in the Socialistic contribution to economics, I shall endeavour 
to sum up the valuable truths contained in it ; to show that the proper 
place for these is in what—in a broad and social, as distinct from a 
party sense—may be called the system of Conservatism ; and to show 
how the defenders of this system may be able, by a fuller under- 
standing of it, to speak to the intellect, the heart, and the hopes of 
the people of this country, like the voice of a trumpet, in comparison 
with which the voice of Socialism will be merely a penny whistle. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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SCIENCE AND MONTE CARLO. 


Tut it does not pay to gamble has been the oft-repeated theme of 
the moralist, and has been demonstrated with much brave show of 
symbols by mathematicians from Lagrange to De Morgan and on- 
wards. While the moralists have boldly asserted that the service 
of the goddess Chance leads to a complete demoralisation of her wor- 
shippers from the high priests downwards, the mathematicians have 
based their arguments on the fact that the individual with a limited 
‘“‘fortune”’ plays against the public with an almost unlimited one, or 
against a banker with a small but persistent ‘‘advantage.”” The 
mathematicians, however, start from the hypothesis that gambling 
is a game of “chance”’—chance being defined in their own per- 
fectly clear and definite sense. My object in the present essay is 
to show that ‘‘ chance” in this sense, chance as it applies to the toss- 
ing of an unloaded coin, has no application to Monte Carlo roulette. 

It may appear to some of my readers that the goddess Chance 
is only the personification of ignorance—of inscientia—and that 
accurate reasoning cannot, as it certainly does not, play a part in her 
worship. But for science chance is identical with knowledge, not 
with ignorance—with partial knowledge, it is true, but none the less 
with knowledge. What the natural philosopher understands by 
chance is not his ignorance of how any individual event—e.g. the 
spin of a teetotum—may result, but it is his knowledge of the 
percentages of successes and failures which are sure to occur in a 
considerable number of trials. This knowledge is based, like the 
physicists, on past experience, on the widest possible range of statis- 
tics of events of the same or similar character which are available. 
The scientific conception of chance is a measure based on experience ; 
a knowledge of the average results of many events is used to replace 
ignorance of the result of each individual event. Science has, accord- 
ingly, every right to invade such a temple of chance as Monte 
Carlo itself, and to apply her tests of what is and what is nota 
worship of the goddess. The judgment which Science gives in this 
case is decisive ; judged by the so-called “ permanencies,” or runs of 
colour, Monte Carlo roulette is no true worship of the goddess at all 
—it is a standing miracle, not a game of chance. 

In the course of last year I was occupied with the preparation of 
some popular lectures on the laws of chance. Not being able to lead 
my audience through the mazy and not over-sure paths of mathe- 
matical theory, I adopted the experimental method of an appeal to 
Statistics, and the deduction by easy arithmetic of the characteristic 
laws of my subject. The chief difficulty of this method was to make 
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or to discover the necessary material. I required each individual 
event recorded, and this consumed much time in the case of new 
experiments. 25,000 tosses of a shilling occupied a good portion of 
my vacation, and, being conducted frequently in the open air, gave 
me, I have little doubt, a bad reputation in the neighbourhood 
where I was staying. A friend and former pupil supplemented the 
shilling results with 8,200 penny trials and the drawing of 9,000 
tickets from a bag, while another kindly provided me with the 
details of nearly 23,000 drawings of coloured and numbered 
counters. In all these cases the results were in close, and indeed 
strikingly close, agreement with theory, and were of considerable 
service for purposes of illustration. A machine to show within the 
brief period of a lecture the result of several millions of tosses of 20 
coins at a time, or the like number of throws of dice, only failed 
owing to the views of the British carpenter on the variability of the 
British inch. Looking still further afield for extensive and readily 
accessible material, I was attracted, by the suggestion of a friend, 
to the Monte Carlo roulette-tables. At Monte Carlo is the most 
sacred shrine of the goddess; in the directors and croupiers of the 
famous gambling establishment are to be found her high priests. 
There, if nowhere else on earth, chance reigns supreme. In my 
enthusiasm Monte Carlo appeared to me in a new light; it was 
clearly a scientific laboratory preparing material for the natural 
philosopher. How to obtain this material in a workable form was 
the next problem. To spend several months in Monte Carlo record- 
ing the spin of the roulettes was personally an impossibility, nor did 
it seem likely that the Royal Society or the British Association 
would award a grant to pay the expenses of an agent engaged in 
such a novel form of scientific investigation! Luckily, however, 
further inquiry led to the discovery that the records of the tables 
are published in a special journal entitled Ze Monaco, and issued 
weekly in Paris at the price of a franc. The body of this news- 
paper is devoted to seven columns of the numbers which have 
occurred on the seven days cf the previous week, and in the four 
weeks of July and August of 1892 upwards of 16,500 throws of the 
ball are recorded. In another four weeks, which Mr. L. G. de 
Whalley has kindly tabulated for me, there was about the same 
number of throws, so that eight weeks’ roulette gave a grand total 
of 33,000 events to illustrate in an endless variety of ways the laws 
of chance! With such a wealth of material before me, I felt that 
M. Blanc deserved a niche in the temple of science, and Le Monaco 
a shelf in every mathematician’s library. 

In order that my readers may appreciate the manner in which 
this wealth of material was dealt with, I must briefly describe, for the 
benefit of those who may be ignorant, the manner in which chance 
enters into the game of roulette. Let us imagine an ordinary tee- 
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totum capable, after spinning, of falling and resting on any one of 
thirty-seven different sides, these sides being numbered from 0 up to 
36 in the manner indicated in the accompanying cut. 

Here the numbers completely sur- 


rounded shall be ed numbers and the “Ast | lofi). x. 
\o\" | a) 


remainder Od/ack numbers, the zero A. 4 Beeb” 
counting as a black number. The ; ©» " “ 
whole game of roulette practically  [\/ BP 
consists in betting with the banker on [8] “es. 
which side such a teetotum will fall —~ Ls 
after presumably random spinning. a. Sexy 
It may be in betting on the teetotum (oy . a 
falling on a particular number, or on Me, TI Tw 
one of the red numbers, or on a black ~ Fe jiely wh 


one, or on an even or an odd one, or 

on one out of a group of two, three, four, or more numbers, &c., a 
great variety of bets on such combinations being indicated by the 
player placing his money on one or another of the many divisions of 
the roulette-table. The odds, however, against a particular com- 
bination are calculated on the basis of thirty-six and not thirty-seven 
sides to the teetotum, and this forms the ‘advantage ’—the obvious 
and admitted advantage—of the bank. Clearly, the random spin- 
ning being admitted, the distribution of chance in the game depends 
upon the mechanical perfection of the teetotum ; it must be equally 
likely to fall on all its thirty-seven sides, é.e. the frequency of all the 
numbers must in the long run be very nearly the same. As a 
matter of fact no teetotum is used at Monte Carlo, but the roulette 
is a cylinder containing thirty-seven compartments numbered like 
our teetotum. This roulette is spun by the croupier, and while it is 
still rotating a ball is projected in the opposite direction to the rota- 
tion on a circular path above the cylinder, and sloping towards its 
centre; from this path the ball ultimately rolls off into one of the 
thirty-seven compartments. The whole apparatus is supposed to be 
made with extreme accuracy, and to be readjusted with the greatest 
care before the table is used. Admitting the mechanical accuracy 
of the instrument, and remembering the keen and watchful eyes of 
the numerous players, it is difficult to conceive a machine better cal- 
culated to illustrate the laws of chance than a Monte Carlo roulette. 
Ilere, if anywhere, we ought to find excellent material for scientific 
inquiry. Let us see what we can make of it. 

We will start with the easiest conception, that of the chances for 
and against an event being equal. If we consider the falling of the 
teetotum on the side marked 0 (or of the ball into the 0 compart- 
ment of the roulette) as a blank, we have an equal number of black 
und red possibilities, or the chances of black and red are equal. 
Thus in a very great number of throws there ought to be 50 per 
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cent. of both. The table below gives the numbers of trials, the 
percentages of success and failure in the case of roulette as compared 
with various other cases of equal chances. I premise that “ success ” 
means throwing into a red compartment, or drawing a counter or 
ball of a given colour out of a bag containing equal numbers of two 
colours, or tossing a tail (a head in Mr. Griffith’s case), or drawing 
any of the first forty-five numbers out of a bag contaming ninety 
tickets numbered from one to ninety. 


Percent s 
a | Trials. —* 
Success, Failure. 
foulette . | 60°15 49°85 16,141 Pearson. 
.  .| 5027 | 4973 | 16,019 De Whalley. 
Bag of balls .| 50°11 | 49°89 10,000 Westergaard. 
a . «| 504 | 496 | 4,096 Quetelet. 
Tossing : 1 wi | 49 4,040 Buffon. 
- 50°05 | 49°95 4,092 De Morgan’s pupil. 
am ‘ 50°64 =| 49°96 8,178 Griffith. 
vis . .| 6016 | 49-84 12,000 Pearson. 
Re : ‘ | 50°05 49°95 24,000 Pearson. 
| Lottery . ; 50°034 49°966 7,275 Westergaard. 





In theory the result of an indefinitely great number of trials ought 
to be 50 per cent. success and 50 per cent. failure. In no case, how- 
ever, is this experimentally reached exactly, but in all the cases of 
large numbers we have but small deviations from 50 per cent. Thus 
16,141 roulette throws give slightly better results than 12,000 and 
slightly worse results than 24,000 tosses. We notice that Mr. de 
Whalley’s 16,019 roulette throws give nearly the worst percentage, 
50°27 instead of 50; and here arises the question which is funda- 
mental to the remainder of our inquiry concerning Monte Carlo 
roulette: Is such a deviation as ‘27 per cent. in a case like this a 
probable or an improbable one ? This question may be put in rather 
more general terms. Let the result of a large but definite number 
n of trials be known and be represented by s successes; let the 
result of an indefinitely great number of trials be also known, and 
let it be represented on the average by S successes for every » trials. 
How great must the deviation S—s be in order to lead us to assert 
that we are not dealing with a game of chance? What are the odds 
against such a deviation? When we say that the odds are 999 to J 
against an event happening in a particular manner, we mezn that ov 
the average we should expect the event to happen once, and only once, 
in 1,000 trials. Our problem may accordingly be reduced to the fol- 
lowing one: What will be the frequency on the average of the 
deviation S—s, if we repeat an indefinitely great number of times the 
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n trials? To take a concrete example: If we throw 16 coins in the 
air and count the resulting heads and tails, with what frequency will 
the result, 4 heads and 12 tails, occur? Here the deviation from 
the most frequent result of an indefinitely great number of throws, 
ie. 8 heads and 8 tails, is 4. The question then becomes: What is the 
frequency with which a deviation of 4 will occur in an experiment 
of this nature? What are the odds against such a deviation? Now 
the full answer to this question cannot be given here; the mathe- 
miatician can provide it by somewhat recondite reasoning, or it may 
be demonstrated experimentally from well-selected experiments in 
tossing, ball-drawing, or lotteries—a year ago I should have supposed 
from the Monte Carlo roulette returns. 

It must suffice now to say that for every type of experiment there 
is a numerical quantity, depending partly on the chance of the single 
event succeeding, and partly on the total number of the trials of it, 
which we may term the standard deviation.’ This standard deviation 
may be calculated, when we know the details of the experiments, 
either theoretically or from the results themselves; and it gives us a 
measure of the frequency with which deviations of various sizes will 
occur. ‘Thus a deviation of more than one half the standard occurs 
with a frequency of 61:7 per cent. of trials, a deviation greater than 
the standard in 31°7 per cent. of trials, of more than twice the 
standard in only 4°6 per cent. of trials, of more than three times the 
standard in only ‘27 per cent. of trials; while four times the standard 
and over is only reached six times on the average in 100,000 trials, or 
the odds are 99,994 to 6 against it. The standard deviation of our 
illustration of the 16 coins may be shown to be 2, and a deviation of 
4 is just double this ; the odds against so large a result being about 
954 to 46. 

We have now to return to Monte Carlo roulette, and must inquire 
whether the odds against the deviations exhibited by the returns in 
Le Monaco are so great as to lead any reasonable man to deny that 
they are the results of chance in the scientific, that is, in the only 
proper use of the term. 

In Mr. de Whalley’s numbers we find, out of 16,019 trials, 8,053 
red numbers, instead of 8,009 or 8,010. We have a deviation of 43 
to 44. The standard deviation is about 63; a deviation as great as 
or greater than 44 would occur in about half the number of times 
in which 16,019 returns were examined. It presents, therefore, 
nothing of the remarkable or improbable. My own results for 16,141 
trials confirm this conclusion. We may safely say that so far as the 
average total numbers of rowge and noir results go, Monte Carlo 
roulette obeys the mathematical laws of chance. Indeed, had it not 


(1) The standard deviation is 2 scientific measure of the fluctuation of results round 


the average or mean. The mean height of 1,350,799 Italian recruits was 162°4 centi- 
metres, their standard deviation 6°67 centimetres. 
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done so, the fact would probably have been discovered by even non- 
mathematical players at an early date. 

These reasonable deviations in red and black were no more than I 
had expected, and, so far as they went, served to illustrate the laws 
of chance. The next point to which I turned my attention was the 
frequency with which the several numbers themselves occurred. 
Clearly each number, if the roulette were mechanically accurate, 
should in an indefinitely great number of random throws occur an 
equal number of times. In the 16,563 throws of my four weeks’ 
play, each number might be expected to have occurred either 447 or 
448 times (the mean = 447°65). Recording the frequency of the 
various numbers, I found that they fitted to a standard deviation of 
15°85, while the theoretical standard was 20°87, giving a difference 
of 5. A new problem thus arises: What is a reasonable amount for 
the standard deviation of an experiment of this kind to differ from 
its theoretical value by? The mathematician answers this problem 
for us by finding the “standard deviation of the standard deviation.” 
It turned out in this case to be 3°48, and it showed me that the odds 
against a divergence as large or larger than 5 occurring were more 
than 83 to 17, or something like 5 to 1. In every six months I might 
expect such a deviation from the most probable results to occur once 
Now, 37 groups, experiments so to speak, are not very valuable for 
“basing any conclusions upon, and I accordingly increased my groups 
to 148, by counting the numbers for each week in the month instead 
of the total month. Here the experimental standard deviation turned 
out to be 7-2, the theoretical being 10°34, a difference of 3:14, while 
the standard deviation between experiment and theory was only ‘86. 
The odds against a divergence so great as this are roughly about 
10,000 to 3. 

At this result I felt somewhat taken aback. I did not immediately 
assume that the laws of chance do not apply to Monte Carlo roulette, 
but I considered myself very unfortunate to have hit upon a month 
of roulette which was so improbable in its characteristics that it 
would only occur, on the average, once in 270 years of roulette play- 
ing! Such were clearly not the most suitable returns for illustrating 
the laws of chance! Had I then been in possession of the analysis 
of another 16,000 returns, which Mr. de Whalley has kindly made 
for me, and which show nothing like the same improbability of dis- 
tribution as fo the numbers, I should perhaps have concluded that I 
was very unlucky in my selection of a month’s play, but I should 
not have been led to a sure conviction that Monte Carlo roulette, 
as exhibited in Le Monaco, is from the scientific standpoint anything 
but a game of chance. 

Not wishing to put aside as useless my very improbable month’s 
returns, I determined to treat them in another manner; namely, 
to investigate how closely the runs, that is, successions of numbers, of 
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the same colour were in accord with theory. To reduce the roulette 
to the same theory as the coin, I considered the number zero, when it 
occurred, to be a draw, and simply disregarded it—i.e. it was equiva- 
lent to a toss in which the coin may be supposed to alight on its edge 
and balance there. The chance of head or tail is half, the chance of 
ared or black was thus half. Now the theory of runs is a very simple 
one. Thechance of a head = }, of two heads succeeding each other 
4x 4=1, of three heads }x 4x 4=4, and so on. Calling a “set” 
the run of tosses or throws of the roulette ball till a change of face 
or colour comes, the chance of a change=}, of a persistence followed 
by a change 4X 4==1, and so on. Hence, in 2,048 “ sets” we should 
expect 1,024 sets of 1, 512 of 2, 256 of 3, 128 of 4, 64 of 5, 32 of 6, 
16 of 7, 8 of 8, 4 of 9, 2 of 10, 1 of 11, and 1 of some number above 
11. Thus one run of 11 heads is on the average to be expected in 
2,048 sets of coin-tossing. To bring vividly before the reader the 
divergence between theory and practice,’ I will place here for com- 
parison my 4,274 sets at roulette and 4,191 sets of tossing a penny, 
due to my former pupil, Mr. Griffith :— 














| | | 
Runs. 'a/e2i]s]e¢«]s6fel? | 8 | 9 | 10) 11 | 12 | Oner 
|} ae DR Pes 
3 a eS io ; | 
= ( Experiment 2,462| 945| 333 | 220 | 135 | 81 | 43 | 30/12} 7| 5] 1] O 
| ©) Tieory . « «| 2,887 | 1,068 | 634 | 267 | 184 | 67/|383]17/ 8| 4] 2] 1] O 
| | Standard deviation . |” 33| 28| 22 | 16 | 12 | 8/ 6 | a| 3| 2\15} 1) — 
|e; ‘Actual deviation. .| 325/ 123] 201 | 47 1 |14/10/13|} 4] 3] 3] 0} O 
a ( Experiment - «| 2,163} 1,056 | 479 | 240 | 120 | 68] 40| 15| 4 5| 0 } 1} O 
& ) Theory ‘ ° - | 2,095 | 1,048 | 524 | 262 | 131 | 65 83/16) 8| 4] 2] 1 0 
Zz ) Standard deviatio = 82 28| 21 16 11 s8| 6] 4! 8/ 2)156] 1] — 
ir \ Actual deviation 68 8| 45 22 il 3| 7 1; 4; 1] 2] 0 0 
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Now let the reader study these numbers, remembering that when- 
ever an actual deviation reaches three to four times the standard 
deviation, we are approaching the very improbable. In the case of 
the tossing the actual deviation is slightly over ¢wice the standard on 
two occasions ; in the case of the roulette on one occasion the actual 
deviation is nearly ¢en times the standard, on another occasion nine 
times the standard, on a third occasion four times, and twice it is 
three times it. The odds are millions to one against such a devia- 
tion as nine or ten times the standard. If Monte Carlo roulette had 
gone on since the beginning of geological time on this earth, we 
should not have expected such an occurrence as this fortnight’s play 


(1) To show how accurately the laws of chance may be verified, even by a Monte 
Carlo game of chance, I give the following series of 284 sets, forming 590 deals of 
trente et quarante, for the details of which I have to thank Mr. Frank Harris. 





Turns. i % 2] 8: 4 .; 4 8 9 10 11 12 
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Actually . . 139 72 | 36 17 8 4 2 4 1 _ _ : 
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to have occurred once on the supposition that the game is one ot 
chance. My doubts as to the applicability of theory to predict the 
averages in Monte Carlo roulette were now fairly aroused, bat I 
determined to get, if possivle, independent confirmation of my results. 
My pupil, Mr. L. Giblin, tabulated for me the runs in a second fort- 
night’s play, with the result that his fortnight was so improbable that 
it was only to be expected once in 5,000 years of continuous roulette. 
Nothing like as bad a fortnight as mine, but quite inconsistent witha 
reasonable man applying the laws of chance to Monte Carlo roulette. 
Finally, Mr. de Whalley investigated 7,976 throws of the ball, 
forming a fortnight’s play, at a slightly later date than my returns. 
There resulted deviations 4°63, 4°62, and 4:44 times the standard 
deviation, or odds of upwards of 263,000 to 1 against such a result. 
That one such fortnight of runs should have occurred in the year 1892 
might be looked upon as a veritable miracle; that three should have 
occurred is absolutely conclusive. Roulette as played at Monte Carlo 
is not a scientific game of chance. Such results as those published in 
Le Monaco give the death-blow to the mathematician’s theory of the 
random spinning of a mechanically accurate roulette. The man of 
science may proudly predict the results of tossing halfpence, but the 
Monte Carlo roulette confounds his theories and mocks at his laws ! 

It remains, if possible, to localise the exact points in which Monte 
Carlo roulette rebels against theory. Mr. de Whalley has kindly 
tabulated for me the runs of odd and even numbers in 4,052 throws, 
with the result that the actual deviation is on on/y one occasion larger, 
and then only very slightly larger, than the standard. Thus we see that 
the totals of red and black, the succession of odd and even numbers, 
are obedient to the laws of chance ; the special numbers themselves 
are possibly, but not very certainly, chaotic ; the succession of reds and 
blacks, however, sets the laws of chance at defiance in the most persistent 
and remarkable manner, The exact nature of this anomaly will be 
best brought to the reader’s notice by the following table of the runs 
in 8,178 throws of the ball, to which are added for comparison the 
runs in 8,178 tosses of a coin! :— 


Runs. 


Theory - | 2,044 1,022] 511 | 256 


Roulette . | 2,462, 945] 333] 220 


Tossing - | 2,163 1,056 479 | 240 


The abnormal character of these results may be clearly summed up 
in the words, “superabundance of intermittences and deficiency of 
small permanences.” Short runs are deficient, and the colour chanyes 
much more frequently than the laws of chance prescribe. There is too great 


(1) As before, a run means a permanence of colour for two, three, or more throws of 
the roulette ball, or permanence of face for two, three, or more tosses. 
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a tendency to give red, black, red, black, red, ad infinitum. It is not 
my object to inquire how this redundancy of intermittences must upset 
the calculations of those players, if there be any, who follow scientific 
theory ;* it suffices to note that its existence demonstrates that 
roulette at Monte Carlo is not a game of chance, and that no scheme, 
were there indeed such possible, based on the laws of chance, would 
suffice to “ break the bank.” It was, perhaps, some suspicion of the 
lawless character of his roulette which led M. Blanc to say that he 
would give a million to anyone who would prove that money could 
be won with certainty at roulette. 

In conclusion, let me remark that there is no way of testing from 
the Monte Carlo returns, other than by long and somewhat elaborate 
calculations, whether the game played is one of chance in the scientific 
sense. As a typical example of fallacy in this matter, I cite the 
following extract from an evening paper of the current year :— 


‘Some time since, at Monte Carlo, a student of the game of roulette sat for 
48 days at one particular table noting the spin of the ball. During the time 
the spins amounted in all to 31,374, or nearly 700 a day.* He found that the 
black*® had come up on 15,292 occasions, and the red on 15,283. One colour 
was thus 9 in advance of the other. The daily average of difference was only 
16, and the greatest difference on any one day 57. The inference is that, if a 
man played steadily at the colours for two months, he would leave off very 
much where he began. Doubtless this would be equally the case if, further- 
more, he backed the even-money chances, the pair and impair, passe and 
manque. The equality of the chances all round is made more striking when 
the result of the various numbers is given. Each of the thirty-seven numbers, 
or, to be accurate, of the thirty-six and zero, which makes a thirty-seventh, 
should have come, as nearly as can be calculated, 847 times, and, as a matter 
of fact, the 17 did so appear. Ten other numbers were so close to the total 
that they ranged from 5 below it to 5 above—that is to say, they came up from 
842 to 852 times, whilst fifteen other numbers appeared from 834 to 858 times. 
One number was 79 from the average, but this was the exception. All this 
strengthens the notion one naturally has that, if a number has not come up for 
a very long time, the chances of its appearance increase with every turn which 
does not give it, though, theoretically, the fact is unquestionable that every 
time the wheel is spun the odds against each number are precisely the same, 
for the ball is just as likely to fall in any one stall as into any other. ‘i 


Now this paragraph gives us, it is true, very little reliable data to 
go upon, but what data there are appear to me to strengthen, not 
to allay, the doubts of the philosophical student of chance. 

The general equality of red and black numbers we have already 
seen to hold, but the “student” tells us the daily average of diffe- 
rence was 16. The total number of throws of red and black being 


(1) During a recent course of popular lectures on chance at Gresham College I was 
invited to consider more than one scheme for “‘ steadily earning money’’ at Monte 
Carlo. As might, perhaps, be imagined, I was in most cases requested to give pecu- 
niary support, others were to provide the “‘ theory.’’ From the little I was allowed to 
see of these bank-breaking schemes, they were entirely based on the distribution of 
runs of colour, of permanences and intermittences. 

(2) Query, 653 ? (3) Presumably the black zero is omitted. 
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30,575 (there appear to have been 799 zeros), the daily number of 
throws without zero would be about 637, the standard deviation of 
which number of even chances is 12-6, corresponding to an average 
difference’ of about 10 instead of 16. An average difference of 16 
would connote a standard deviation of 20. Here theory gives 12°6 
and experiment 20, while the standard deviation of theory from 
experiment equals about 1:8 for the number 48 of the experiments. 
Ilere experiment differs from theory by about four times the standard 
deviation. The odds are accordingly more than 16,600 to 1 against 
such a large deviation! We are next given a system of ranges by 
which the frequency of the numbers differs from the mean, which 
may be tabulated thus :— 


Percentages. 


Range, Groups of Nos | 
|} J riment. Theor 
1 1 24 1-4 
11 | 11 | 30 15 
27 26 70 36 


While theory gives a standard deviation of 28-7, the data, so far as 
they go, point to a standard deviation of about 14, which would give 
for percentages of the three ranges about 2°8, 31, and 66. 

The standard deviation between theory and experiment is here 
about 4°8, while the actual deviation is close upon three times this ; 
such a deviation would on the average occur less than three times 
in 1,000 trials, or the odds are very nearly 1,000 to 3 against it. 
These are not such gigantic odds as we have come across before ; 
but, so far as these data can be trusted, we see the same tendency as 
in the 16,563 throws analysed by the present writer—namely, the 
deviations from the average in the distribution of the individual 
numbers are /ess than we should expect. There is a tendency to come 
nearer the average than the laws of chance would allow of ; the totals, 
to be paradoxical, are too near the most probable result to be them- 
selves scientifically probable. We agree with the naive statement of 
the paragraph writer that “the equality of chances all round is most 
striking.’’ The reader cannot be too often reminded that what is 
popularly termed “chance” may be chaos or it may be design, but 
it cannot be scientifically chance unless the improbable happens in 
its due proportions. The absence of the improbable, the redundancy 
of the probable, is just as much conclusive evidence against con- 
formity with scientific law as the too frequent occurrence of the 
improbable itself. Hence while in the matter of runs Monte Carlo 
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|) The average differer c>, or ‘*meanerror’’ of some British mathematici: ns, = °*8 X 
standard deviation, nearly. 
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roulette defies theory by improbabilities repeating themselves in two 
or three months’ play, against which the combined odds are many 
hundred thousands to one, yet such paragraphs as we have cited, 
without being themselves of any conclusive weight, are, if interpreted 
by an accurate theory, by no means calculated to reinstate Monte 
Carlo roulette as a scientific game of chance. No statements of mere 
averages like those we have just seen emphasised are of the least avail 
against our statistics. V/uctuations from the averages are the sole 
reliable test, and to this test any defender of Monte Carlo must appeal 
should he wish for a hearing before the tribunal of science. 

To sum up, then : Monte Carlo roulette, if judged by returns which 
are published apparently with the sanction of the Société, is, if the laws 
of chance rule, from the standpoint of exact science the most prodi- 
gious miracle of the nineteenth century. Yet even the supernatural 
would be discredited by fortnightly recurrences; we are forced to 
accept as alternative that the random spinning of a roulette manu- 
factured and daily readjusted with extraordinary care is not obedient 
to the laws of chance, but is chaotic in its manifestations! It is not 
exaggeration to say that such a conclusion is of the very highest 
moment for science. The theory of chance has been developed by 
some of the most acute and learned of natural philosophers, and is 
being almost daily applied in various forms of recondite investigation 
of the highest importance. We appeal to the French Académie des 
Sciences, to obtain from its secretary, M. Bertrand, one of the most 
distinguished students of probability of the present day, a report on 
the colour runs of the Monte Carlo roulette-tables for the summer 
and autumn months of 1892. Should he confirm the conclusion of 
the present writer that these runs do not obey the scientific theory of 
chance, then science must reconstruct its theories to suit these incon- 
venient facts. Or shall men of science, confident in their theories, 
shut their eyes to the facts, and, to save their doctrines from dis- 
credit, join the chorus of moralists who demand that the French 
Government shall remove this gambling establishment from its 
frontier? Clearly, since the Casino does not serve the valuable end 
of a huge laboratory for the preparation of probability statistics, it 
has no scientific raison d’étre. Men of science cannot have their most 
refined theories disregarded in this shameless manner! The French 
Government must be urged by the hierarchy of science to close the 
gaming-saloons; it would be, of course, a graceful act to hand over 
the remaining resources of the Casino to the Académie des Sciences 
for the endowment of a laboratory of orthodox probability ; in par- 
ticular, of the new branch of that study, the application of the theory 
of chance to the biological problem of evolution, which is likely to 
occupy so much of men’s thoughts in the near future. 

Kari PEarson. 
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THE student of the general fauna and flora of the different countries 
of the world soon finds himself faced by this remarkable fact, that 
the same species of a genus or the same genera of a family often 
occur at spots on the earth’s surface separated by enormous distances, 
in the interval between which there is to be found not a single 
specimen of any of them. Before the Darwinian era we were taught 
that those similar isolated forms originated where they are now 
found by the fiat and at the incomprehensible will of the Creator ; 
an explanation, however unsatisfying, which there was no going 
behind. The purpose and design in this distribution may have 
appeared strangely erratic and arbitrary, yet our longing to ‘“‘ know 
why ” had to be stifled before this ultimate fact that the Power that 
willed it so was inscrutable; nor dared one to question further 
without incurring the charge of sacrilegiously prying into the 
Unknowable. The light from laborious embryological investiga- 
tion, however, revealed no fact more clearly than this, that the 
individuals of the same family, however far separated on the globe, 
had arisen from the same progenitors by ordinary generation, and 
that the cause of this random distribution of the same forms of life 
in distant regions might, without impiety, be investigated, and with 
some hope of success. Having once, therefore, all had a common 
ancestry, how did they reach their present habitats, which are half 
the circumference of the globe apart, and separated by wide and 
deep oceans, impassable to them unless they flew, swam, sailed over 
on floats, or marched across by bridges that have disappeared between 
their present and their former homes? For instance, the members of 
that curious family of animals with something of the horse and the 
elephant in their composition, the tapirs, are now found only in the 
southern parts of South America on the one side of the globe, and in 
the centre of the islands of Sumatra and Borneo of the Malay Archi- 
pelago on the other, and nowhere else. Their bizarre appearance 
and their close similarity in form and structure render it absolutely 
certain that they have had a common parentage, and that, though 
now living so widely sundered from each other, they radiated from 
one ancestral home. To trace out the migration of the varied forms 
of life—both animal and vegetable—to their present habitats forms 
one of the most absorbing of zoo-geographical investigations—a 
“study,”’ as Mr. Wallace well remarks, “ which will surely lead .. . 
to a fuller comprehension of the complex relations and mutual inter- 
dependence, which link every animal and vegetable form with the 
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ever-changing earth which supports them, into one grand organic 
whole,” and which, besides, will enable the investigator to demark 
with increasing certainty, as his labours progress, the changes in 
fluctuation of land and water which the globe has from age to age 
restlessly experienced. As soon as our knowledge of the fauna and 
flora of the continents and islands of the globe had advanced suffi- 
ciently far to enable fairly accurate systematic catalogues of the 
animals and plants inhabiting them to be drawn up, many singular 
anomalies came to light, some of which have been apparently 
sufficiently explained, while of others the causes are still as inex- 
plicable as ever. 

In the year 1861 those distinguished paleontologists, Professors 
Herr and Unger, pointed out that the present vegetation of the 
Eastern States of America exhibited remarkable resemblances to 
that which flourished in Europe during the Miocene age, and they 
suggested the hypothesis that during the Miocene period Europe 
and America were united by a land bridge (long celebrated as the 
Atlantis continent), which stretched across the Atlantic Ocean. 
By the perusal of the essay of these botanists, Recherches sur le 
Climat et la Végétation du Pays Tertiare, Professor Oliver of Kew, 
having been induced to investigate ‘‘ carefully the relations between 
the Tertiary and some existing floras,” was led to the conclusion 
that the inter-community of “types in the Tertiary beds of Europe 
and the present flora of the Eastern States of the North American 
continent took place, not over an Atlantis, but over land probably 
in a comparatively high latitude to the north of the Pacific Ocean” ! 
—that is to say, that the flora of Europe followed the climate as, 
in that epoch, it became more and more genial into the cireumpolar 
regions, and thence it dispersed southwards again on the advent of 
the cold, into such parts of Asia and America as it could obtain foot- 
hold in. That a genial climate and a vegetation of very temperate 
character did exist to within nearly eight degrees of the North Pole, 

ras proved in a most conclusive manner by the officers of the Arctic 

Expedition of 1876, who discovered, in those now ice-bound lati- 
tudes, fossil plants which now grow not further north than mid- 
Europe. 

Perhaps nothing in natural history surprised naturalists more 
than the distributional facts—both of the fauna and the flora— 
first indicated by Mr. A. R. Wallace on the east and west sides 
of what is known as Wallace’s Line, which separates the two 
Malayan islands of Bali and Lombock. The strait that separates 
these islands is so narrow that, standing on the vessel’s deck, the 
voyager to the southward has an excellent view of the land on 


(1) **The Atlantis Hypothesis in its Botanical Aspect,” The Natural History Review, 
1862, p. 149. 
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voleanic cones of Agong and Rinjani that tower into the blue on 
his right hand and on his left. To “the eastern side of this line,” 
Mr. Wallace writes, “ the fauna and the flora, and even the people, 
are essentially Australian; to the western side, as essentially 


Asiatic.’’ 


On crossing this narrow passage from west to east, 


“‘we at once meet with those singular birds, the mound-builders 
(Megapodide), as well as friar birds and other honeysuckers, cocka- 
toos, and many other groups found only in the Australian regions ; 
while a large number of animals found in every one of the Asiatic 
islands suddenly disappear. We have no longer any elephants, 
rhinoceroses, or tigers; none of the carnivora but a common civet 
cat (probably introduced) ; none of the insectivora but a small shrew ; 
none of the numerous rodents but one or two squirrels.” Yet in the 
island of Timor, further to the east and near to Australia, one is sur- 
prised to discover that, as Mr. Wallace points out, the characteristic 
mammals of Australia are quite as much wanting as those of Asia. 
‘‘ Birds,”’ he remarks, ‘ however, having the means of passing freely 
over narrow arms of the sea, have not been excluded, and, notwith- 
standing the similarity in climate and vegetation to Australia, the 
birds and insects of Timor more resemble those of Java, Celebes, and 


the Moluccas.” 


These islands are hundreds of miles apart, and yet 


have an interchange, according to Mr. Wallace, of many birds and 
insects; while from Bali and Lombock, which gaze on each other 
across a narrow arm of the sea, there has been, when the distances 
apart of the two localities are compared, only a slight interchange. 
In South America again we have genera of monkeys and birds 
living in abundance along one bank of a river, which apparently 
find this comparatively narrow line of water an impassable barrier. 
In a paper contributed to The Fortnightly Review in May last, I re- 
ferred to the discovery in the Chatham Islands (near New Zealand) of 
the sub-fossil remains of birds which were up to that time known to 
have lived only a few hundred years since in the Mascarene Islands, 
as confirming the belief that there must have existed in the Southern 
Seas an extensive continuous land similar to that in the Northern 
Hemisphere on which the common ancestors of the forms unknown 
north of the Equator, but confined to one or more of the southern 
extremities of the great continents, lived and multiplied and whence 
they could disperse in all directions. ‘This lost continent,” I 
observed then, ‘I am constrained to believe from evidence which 
space does not on the present occasion permit me to adduce, lies in 
part beneath the southern ice-cap, and it approached to, or included, 
the Antarctic Islands, as well as extended northward to unite with 
the southern extremities of South America, perhaps with Africa, and 


with the Mascarene, the Australian, and the New Zealand con- 
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tinental islands.” The larger evidence to which I then referred I 
purpose now to lay before the readers of this Review. 

We find either still living or preserved fossil in the strata of their 
Tertiary formations in regions of the Southern Hemisphere so widely 
apart as the south of South America, the Madagascar region, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, many forms of plants and animals, unknown 
in the Northern Hemisphere, possessing so many characters in 
common as to show at once that they are descended from the same 
stock. 

To commence with birds, the distribution of the ostrich group 
is very remarkable. New Zealand, as it is scarcely necessary to 
remind the reader, is celebrated for the remains of those extinct 
giants of the family known as moas. Their bones are found all over 
the two main islands of which that colony consists, and they might 
have been gathered in the early years of its settlement by Europeans 
in vast numbers from off the surface of the ground, especially in the 
interior of the provinces of Canterbury and Otago, or from the sandy 
flats of the larger rivers where they had become exposed by the 
action of the wind. They have also been found in caves, under rock 
shelters, and in the ancient kitchen middens of the natives, as well as 
exhumed in enormous quantities from the peat bogs of both islands, 
where they have been discovered huddled together in crowds of 
many hundreds. These birds varied very greatly in size, the larger 
specimens attaining a stature of from ten to twelve feet. They 
had bones of herculean proportions, and, needless to say, they were 
quite unable to fly, being, indeed, devoid of wings. Their feathers 
which, singularly enough, have been preserved to us in considerable 
numbers, show that each had an after-shaft equal in length to the 
primary plumes of their contour feathers—forming, as it were, a 
double feather—a characteristic mark of the ostriches of the Aus- 
tralian region, the emus and cassowaries; and they all possessed, 
on the metatarsal bone, articular pulleys for three toes instead of 
two, as the African ostrich has. Australia also included in its bird 
fauna of ancient days a giant ostrich, the Dromornis, and now 
possesses the emu, while New Guinea reckons at the present time 
the cassowary—of which one species crosses into Australia— 
among its wonderful bird inhabitants. In the distant island of 
Madagascar also there flourished once, though now extinct, a 
member of the same family, the Zpyornis, a giant, if not in 
height, at all events in the bulk and dimensions of its limbs, 
which appear to have exceeded those of even the most elephan- 
tine of the moas. Yet another stately member, the Brontornis, 
lived in early ages in southern Patagonia, a necessarily flightless 
bird, which, as we know from its fossil remains, far excelled in 
stature even the tallest of its New Zealand relatives. This remark- 
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able group of birds, therefore, we find occupied New Zealand, 
Australia, Madagascar, and South America—that is, their distribu- 
tion extended right round, and was practically confined to the lands 
of the Southern Hemisphere, in which the area that each occupies 
is seen from a study of the map to be separated from the other by 
vast stretches of unbridged ocean. Yet a comparison of their skele- 
tons—for of the moa, the pyornis and the Brontornis we have only 
their fossil bones to judge from—leaves little doubt that they are all 
ramifications of one branch of the same genealogical tree which 
flourished in a region which I hope to indicate in the course of 
this paper, and that they wandered in all directions from a common 
land by roads which I shall presently attempt to trace. 

The traveller interested in bird life who has spent some time 
either in South Africa, or in South Australia, or has had the good 
fortune to land on the shores of Tierra del Fuego, or of one of the 
Antarctic islands, can scarcely have failed to watch those quaint fish- 
like birds, the penguins, which are far more at home under the 
water than they are on the land. They breed in enormous rookeries 
on some of the more unfrequented southern islands, but they are 
met with in all parts of the Southern Hemisphere south of forty degrees 
of south latitude, each island or continent having some species pecu- 
liar to itself. One important point in their history is that none of 
the family have ever been found on the northern side of the Equator, 
a distribution which has probably been always equally circumscribed 
within these latitudes, for their earliest fossil remains—osteologically 
identical throughout the enormous period separating the Eocene from 
to-day—are known only from, and are, so far as I am aware, con- 
fined to the older Tertiary formations of New Zealand and Patagonia. 
More interesting still, perhaps, and very important from the point 
of view of the subject of this paper, is the distribution of the Chionide, 
a family of beautiful, pure white birds related to the plovers. These 
Sheath-bills, as they are named, from a conspicuous horny sheath at 
the base of their bills, are not marine but land birds. They would 
be incapable of undertaking a journey of any great duration across 
the sea where they could find nothing to support them; yet they 
are found, so far as known, in Fuegia and the neighbouring Falk- 
land Islands, but not elsewhere till the far-off Crozet Islands and 
Kerguelen’s Land are reached. 

The well-known and brilliantly-plumaged family of the parrots 
have their chief development in the Australian and Papuan regions 
and in South America (with a few stragglers extending up into North 
America), while in South Africa and in India they are but feebly 
represented. Now, the curious owl-parrots and the keas of New 
Zealand have a near relationship with the macaws of South America. 
Mr. Wallace has pointed out that an unusual style of coloration 
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occurs among the parrots living both in Australia and the Mascarene 
Islands; and that though in Australia alone species adorned with 
crests now live, yet within the historical period, such forms occurred 
in the Mascarene region also—characters, he observes, ‘too well 
marked to be considered accidental.” In the May number of The 
Fortnightiy Review I have already drawn attention to the fact that 
what now constitutes New Zealand was but a small portion of a 
once far greater continental island—which I have designated Anti- 
podea—stretching south as far at least as the Macquarie Islands, 
and embracing all those lying between them and the Chatham 
Islands, as well as those to the northward as far as New Caledonia, 
the Fiji, the Friendly, and the Kermadec Islands—a fact deduced 
from the occurrence on these separated specks of land of a common 
flora and fauna which could not have arrived there without a land 
connection. On that occasion also, I spoke of the discovery in the 
Chatham Islands—an unsubmerged portion of a once larger region 
—of the remains of two birds, a tall coot (Fu/ica) and a giant 
wood-hen (A phanapteryx), which had been previously known only from 
Mauritius, which is also an unsubmerged portion of a greater conti- 
nental island, comprising Bourbon, Rodriguez, Madagascar, and the 
Seychelles. The wood-hens, a group of rails entirely unknown in 
the Northern Hemisphere, are in the Southern Hemisphere absolutely 
confined to the islands of the Mascarene and of the New Zealand 
archipelagos, which are separated from each other by nearly half 
the circumference of the globe. Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, speaking 
not long ago on the ‘ Geographical Distribution of Birds,” at the 
Royal Institution, pointed out additional relationships (so far as their 
birds are concerned) between these same widely disconnected areas. 
In the island of Bourbon there lived, till exterminated in compara- 
tively recent times by incursive Europeans, a very peculiar starling 
with a long, slightly curved bill, the Firegilupus, the sole species 
of its genus, of which one of the very few examples that have 
been preserved may be seen mounted in the Bird Gallery of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. It has no near 
relatives except in New Zealand, where the huia (Heteralocha gouldi), 
a bird equally peculiar and the solitary representative of its genus, 
forms one of the most interesting species of one of the most 
peculiar bird faunas of the world. The huia is remarkable in that 
the shape of the beak differs in the two sexes in a most surprising 
manner in association with habits unique, I believe so far as yet 
known, among the feathered tribes. The bill of the male is straight, 
powerful and sharp ; that of the female is in comparison exceedingly 
slender and strongly curved. The straight-beaked bird breaks up 
and chips off the bark and wood of trees, in quest of the tunnels of 
the grubs and insects that form their food; while the closely atten- 
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dant female is keenly on the alert to thrust in its slender curved 
forceps—where the beak of its mate is useless—to extract each 
nutritious morsel when discovered. Both are aberrant forms of their 
family, and both are on excellent authority considered to be descend- 
ants of the same ancestor. In the same two regions also, alone of all 
the globe, there lived down to recent times, but now extinct (though 
ornithologists still cling to the hope that a few survivors may yet be 
holding out in the dense forests of south-west New Zealand), giant 
and flightless forms of blue water-hens, of two species, the Apfornis 
and the Notornis, of which as yet no remains have come to light in 
the Mascarenes, but are still found in some abundance in the caves 
and swamps of New Zealand. 

The late Mr. W. A. Forbes (who at the time of his death held 
the post of Prosector to the Zoological Society of London, and had 
already become distinguished as one of the best anatomists who had 
filled that most coveted position), a man remarkable for the keenness 
of his observational powers, for the amount and accuracy of his 
knowledge, and for the tenacity of his memory in regard to details 
of structure, investigated shortly before his death the relationships 
of Acanthidositta and Xenicus, lively little birds which are year by year 
becoming rarer in the forests and on the rocky talus slopes among the 
hills of New Zealand, and discovered that, in their anatomical struc- 
ture, they have their nearest allies in Australia (and in part of the 
Indian region), in Madagascar and in South America, but exhibit 
few affinities with groups elsewhere. 

Professor Huxley many years ago, in a remarkable paper, read 
before the Zoological Society of London, on the “ Classification of the 
Gallinaceous Birds,” pointed out that they fall into two great groups, 
the one broadly occupying the Northern Hemisphere, and the other 
the Southern Hemisphere 





Australasia and South America; thus 
dividing the globe into two regions which he felicitously termed 
Arctogea and Notogwa. The Notogexan section of these birds 
comprises according to him the mound-builders or megapodes 
(Megapodide) in Australia and Papuasia, and the curassows or 
guans (Cracide) in South America, both of which possess structural 
peculiarities in common, pointing to the fact that, though they now 
form different and easily distinguishable families occupying distant 
areas of the globe, they sprang from the same stock. 

The relationships of the groups above referred to as distributionally 
confined to the Southern Hemisphere, are such as can be made out 
by a trained eye without going very far below the surface; they are 
classified by characters either externally apparent or recognisable by 
an examination of their osteology or their coarser anatomy. But we 
have evidence of the same affinities existing between the fauna of 
the same dissociated portions of the globe derived from a deeper 
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source than these. It is but a year or two since Science had to 
mourn in the death of Professor W. K. Parker the loss of the very 
foremost of English morphologists, and one whose knowledge of the 
anatomy —especially of the cranial structure—not only of birds but 
of most of the vertebrates, from their embryo onwards, was unrivalled. 
In one of those numerous erudite papers, lit up with brilliant 
thoughts and analogies expressed in deeply poetic language-—un- 
and superbly illustrated by his 
own hand, which he communicated to the Zoological, the Linnean, 
and the Royal Societies of London throughout his life, he has 
published his labours on the embryology of some of the birds 


expected in a subject so abstruse 





most typical of Australia— its piping-crows, its warblers, and 
wood-swallows. He devoted himself especially to the investigation 
of the cranial constitution of birds from the very early stages of 
their existence, for he believed that “the outward form of the 
face gives the key-note to the whole bird—the head and face rule 
all things else; and every modification in the organs of progres- 
sion must be in correlation with that deeper change which has 
taken place in the storied and labyrinthine walls of the head.” 
He has unfolded their lineage as surely as if he had witnessed 
its growth through the vistas of the past by watching the laying 
together of each separate element before “nature with her cement- 
ing osteoblasts had obliterated their individuality.” His penetrating 
eye detected the existence and recognised the significance to their 
pedigree of those structures, useless to the individual save that each 
new life must inexorably ascend by all the stairs its sires have 
climbed before it, which within the secrecy of the egg appear but 
for an hour, and vanish as if they had never been. The pedigree 
of the Australian piping-crows arises, he finds, from the same stock 
as the South American creepers (Dendrocolaptide); that of the 
wood-swallows oscillates between the ground-thrushes (Pitta) of 
the Malayan Archipelago and the South American ant-thrushes ; 
while the affinities of the Australian warbleis are with the wood- 
warblers (Mniotiltidw) of South America, all of them declaring their 
affinity with forms in the Southern and not in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere—with groups whose homes are not on land areas continuous 
with their own, but in regions separated by wide seas, and at their 
furthest limits apart. 

Such is the singular disconnected distribution of many undoubtedly 
related groups of birds, of which I shall presently proceed to offer 
an explanation. 

Before doing so, I wish to refer shortly to other sections of the 
animal kingdom. It is well known that Australia is the great home 
of those lowly mammals, the marsupials—the survivors of a family 
whose ancestry dates back to the Trias, a period to be reckoned 
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only in ages, each perhaps of thousands of centuries. They are 
remarkable, as an Order, for containing “isomorphs,” or groups 
that have the form and habits of many of the various other orders of 
the animal kingdom. The kangaroo rats, for instance, assume the 
outward form of our common rats and mice; others, such as the 
beautiful flying phalangers, resemble the insectivora; while yet 
others, as the ‘Tasmanian devil,” are large, carnivorous, and wolf- 
like. Besides the Austro-Malayan region (which is a part of the 
Australasian realm), no region of the globe now contains any 
representative of those implacental animals, except the South 
American forests (from which two species have wandered into North 
America). The present marsupials, however, of South America (the 
opossums) exhibit wide differences from those now living in Aus- 
tralia; it is, therefore, not improbable that their ancestry must be 
traced from forms once living, but now found fossil only, in North 
America. The singular implacental animals now living in Australia 
are but the remnants of a much more extensive order; for there 
vanished at a comparatively recent geological period other marsupials 
still more remarkable, especially for their gigantic size. Of these 
the Diprotodon attained to the proportions of a rhinoceros or a hippo- 
potamus, and the Nototherium to that of a tapir; while the Zhyla- 
coleo was a gigantic carnivore that probably preyed on the titanic 
kangaroo of its own time, an animal twice as tall as the largest ‘old 
man” kangaroo (Macropus giganteus) of to-day which has been 
known to measure nearly six feet from the point of the nose to the 
root of the tail. The interest of these remains has largely increased 
through the discoveries of South American paleontologists who have 
quite recently disinterred most unexpected treasures from the early 
Tertiary formations of Patagonia, the first-fruits, there can be little 
doubt, of a large harvest of remains, which will certainly shed, a 
those already obtained have done, a flood of light on the pedigree 
of many of the vertebrata. Among these treasures not the least 
important are the remains of marsupials closely related to the 
Diprotodon, the Thylacoleo, and the “Tasmanian devil,” which in 
the Pliocene age flourished in Australia in such abundance. 

Turning for a moment to still another group of the vertebrata, we 
find that, in such widely separated spots as New Zealand, Patagonia, 
and the Falkland Islands, there occur identical species of different 
families of fresh-water fishes. The southern salmon (Hap/lochitonide) 
and the southern pikes (Galariide), which are unknown north of the 
Equator, and which could not traverse the wide expanse of sea 
dividing them, are common to all of these localities. Our highest 
authority on ichthyology, Dr. A. Giinther, F.R.S., of the British 
Museum, has shown that between the fresh-water fishes of Africa 
and Australia there is, though not an extensive yetan unmistakable 
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affinity ; while, with many points of close resemblance between them, 
the African and the South American genera are distinct, which 
indicates “ that the separation of these continents must have been 
of old date.” 

Mr. Wallace has, in his great work on The Distribution of Animals, 
pointed out how insects, as a whole, show a decided inter-relation 
between Australia and South America. Indeed, he believes that the 
Buprestide, a family of brilliantly metallic beetles, had their original 
development in temperate Australia, and spread thence; while of 
the longicorn beetles (so named from the long antenne they possess) 
several genera are common to South America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, indicating that there must have been some means of com- 
munication between these countries other than at present. Both 
the families of insects I have mentioned are wood-borers, living on 
soft or decaying trees, in which also their larvae are developed, and 
necessarily requiring for their growth and differentiation, throughout 
the area of their dispersal an extensive and wooded region—a genial 
Antarctic continent, not merely a series of far separated islands as 
stepping-stones. 

Now if we turn to the plants of the Southern Hemisphere, and con- 
fining our attention to those not, or but slightly ranging with the 
north of the Equator, we find they present the same problems for 
solution as the fauna offered. Of the charming saxifrage family 
there are two tribes (Lscal/oniew and Cunoniew) which are peculiarly 
restricted to the south of the Equator. They contain between them 
thirty-five genera, of which two only cross that boundary; the 
remaining thirty-three genera are distributed to New Caledonia, 
New Zealand, Australia (with Tasmania), the Mascarene Islands, 
and South America, areas, as we have seen above in the case of the 
fauna, occupied by related forms, though separated from each other 
by wide seas. Of the forty-nine genera and nine hundred and fifty 
species of the Proteacee, the whole, with the infinitesimal exception 
of twenty-five species which pass to the north of the line, are distri- 
buted across the same regions, with the addition of South Africa. 
The genus Cryptocarya of the Persacee is common to New Zealand, 
South Africa and South America, while among the genera of other 
families we find some occurring in Africa, or Madagascar and Aus- 
tralia; some in Tasmania and South America only; while others 
crop up in South Africa and Australia, or New Zealand; or in New 
Zealand and South America only. During my travels in the Eastern 
Archipelago I discovered growing wild in the forests of Java a large 
colony of Petrwa arborea, an arboreal species of the Verbenacee, 
which at the end of last century (1792) was found by Smith and 
Wiles on the Providence expedition, in Timor also. This genus was 
previously supposed to be entirely confined to the South American 
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continent; and yet another near relative, Pefrwo-vitex, has still more 
lately been obtained in the islands of Buru and Amboina. 

Now as to the explanation of these instances of singularly dis- 
connected distribution of so many plants and animals, the highest 
authorities are by no means agreed. Nor is it a question that can 
be finally settled while our information on many points necessary 
to its solution is so fragmentary. Year by year, however, new 
discoveries are mending the imperfections of our records, while 
continued sifting of the evidence already gathered is gradually 
eliminating what is unreliable and establishing more firmly that 
which is trustworthy. So far as his latest opinions have been 
expressed, Mr. Wallace, our highest authority on geographical 
distribution, holds that the presence of these numerous genera and 


species of the same families or groups of plants and animals in 


z 
Tk 


Australasia, in the Mascarene Islands, or in South Africa, and in 
South America, can be sufficiently explained as the remnants of 
ancient types once spread over the Northern Hemisphere, whose lands 
are practically continuous, driven southward along these continents 
by the pressure of more specialised types, and now finding refuge in 
these widely separated southern lands. No one can differ from Mr. 
Wallace on this subject without great diffidence, and certainly no 
one can feel a profounder admiration, even veneration, than the 
present writer (who has followed in so many of his footsteps in the 
archipelago he has made famous, with his fascinating book as his 
best guide and companion) for the opinions and writings of this most 
distinguished doyen of our naturalists. Still, I cannot persuade 
myself that this explanation covers all the instances of discontinuous 
distribution—of forms unknown in the Northern Hemisphere—which 
have been adduced in the foregoing pages. It seems too extraordi- 
nary to be credible that it should alone have been the same forms 
that have survived the vicissitudes of climate and food during their 
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long migrations through the deserts and forests of Asia, Malaya, and 
Australia to reach New Zealand; of Europe and Africa to reach 
The Cape and Madagascar; and of North and South America to 
arrive in Patagonia, and even in the Antarctic islands; and that 
scarcely a single representative of their line should have survived 
north of the Equator. Nor does the explanation that has also been 
offered of the occurrence of the same genera and species in those 
remote regions—that they have been the result of independent deve- 
lopment—appear to me to be more satisfactory; for the chances 
against the same genus or species becoming developed independently 
at various times in three or four distinct regions of the globe, under 
different conditions and latitudes, and only in the southern extremi- 
ties of the great continents, are enormously great. 

It has hitherto been laid down as a fundamental law in geo- 
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graphical distribution, that the areas inhabited by a given species, 
and in considerable measure likewise by the same genera, are or have 
been continuous with each other. The conclusion has been forced 
upon us, therefore, that there must once have existed in the southern 
ocean a land area common to the terminations of the great 
continents, extensive enough to afford room for the development 
of the ancestors of so many forms of life absent from the Northern 
Hemisphere ; and that it was very genial in climate and clad with 
vegetation sufficiently luxuriant to support so varied a fauna. In 
studying the Southern Hemisphere on a globe, on which the natural 
relations of land and water are evident, and tracing out the con- 
tinental shelf surrounding the existing Antarctic land within the 
contour of the two-thousand-fathom line, so far as it is known, I 
was surprised to observe that the land that would result from 
such an elevation of the Antarctic sea-floor, would explain the 
perplexing distribution of the southern fauna and flora, It was 
also evident that a continent so formed would not interfere with 
the opinions entertained by so many of our highest geological 
authorities and oceanographers, that the beds of the great oceans 
are troughs, and the great meridianal land masses are buckles (in 
parts at one time dry and at another submerged) of the earth’s 
crust, both of which have practically been permanent since primeval 
times, or to quote Mr. Darwin, that “ where our oceans now extend, 
oceans have extended from the remotest period of which we have 
any record; and where continents now exist large tracts of land 
have existed, subjected, no doubt, to great oscillations of level since 
the Cambrian period.” 

The boundaries of this continent of Antarctica, as I have proposed 
to designate it, would have united Patagonia, New Zealand (as part 
of such a large continental island as I have described and named 
Antipodea, on page 6), Tasmania with East Australia, and that old 
island-continent (joined, perhaps, by a narrow commissure, for a 
longer or shorter time, to East Africa), which Dr. Sclater long ago 
named Lemuria, to a circumpolar land greater than at present by 
extensive independent peninsulas, between which the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the Indian Oceans extended almost as far south as they 
do now. It will be observed that South Africa is excluded in this 
view from actual contact with this southern continent. That it did 
not remain so long as the others in direct connection with Antarctica, 
seems indicated by the presence of so aberrant a form of the stru- 
thious family in that country as its ostriches, which possess on their 
tarso-metatarsal bones two articulatory trochlez only, thus reducing 
their’s to a two-toed instead of a three-toed foot, as is found in the 
moas, the pyornis, the cassowaries, the emus, and the Brontornis. 
The loss of this toe points unquestionably to a very long isolation 
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of the ostrich from intermarriage with the more normal members 
of its order. The African ostriches also differ from the eastern 
members of the family, in having no after-shaft to their contour 
feathers, a character in which they agree with the rheas of South 
America, a group to which the African ostriches are more closely, 
though still very distantly, related than perhaps to any of the 
others. It would seem highly probable also that the connection 
between South America and Africa was severed at a very early 
period—an assumption supported by the distribution of the fresh- 
water fishes of Patagonia and South Africa, which, though indi- 
cating, as Dr. Giinther has so well elucidated, by the undoubted 
affinities between them, a previous approximation of the two regions, 
yet in the distinctness of their genera plainly speaks of a long dis- 
severance. The boundaries of this Antarctic continent, which I 
have indicated, would have enclosed all the circumpolar land and the 
islands in the Southern Sea, Actual, apart from deductive, evidence 
for the existence of a greater extension of land in this region is of 
course very limited, yet it is not altogether absent. 

No visitor tothe Chatham Islands can fail to be struck by the 
number of lakes and tarns that everywhere dot the landscape. Nor 
can he travel far without remarking that the surface of the ground is 
covered by a continuous layer of peat, which is in many places forty 
to fifty feet deep, and in some still unfathomed. It is in general solid 
enough to permit safe traffic over it, but extensive areas are covered 
with unsuspected wet bogs extremely dangerous to a pedestrian 
unacquainted with the country. The time required for the accumu- 
lation of this enormous deposit may be imagined when it is remem- 
bered that it takes several feet of sphagnum—the moss of which 
peat is chiefly composed—as seen growing on the surface of the bog, 
to form one inch of dense black peat at its bottom. Everywhere 
throughout those peat bogs trunks of trees, larger than and of a differ- 
ent sort to those that now grow in the islands, lie entombed. They 
are the remains of ancient forests which have succumbed “to the 
chilling effects of the wet bog-mosses in their upward growth.” The 
woods that now or did recently (for they are fast disappearing before 
the demands of the agriculturist) cover the ground, are but the 
latest of a succession of forests already swallowed up, that had in 
turn taken possession of the land, wherever the water had drained 
away and the growth of the mosses ceased.’ The antiquity of these 
islands is proved by the fact that in different places the more ancient 
of these peat-beds have become consolidated into lignite. This 
account ot the surface features of the Chatham Islands might serve 








(1) The reader is referred to a very interesting little volume on British Mosses, where 
their relation to ancient forests is dealt with, by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, and 
to his paper in the Proceedings of the Royal Institution, 1892. 
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equally for those of Kerguelen’s Land, which also abounds in large 
bogs, in lakes and great pools in the hills, and in fiords—all evi- 
dences of great antiquity, of glaciation probably, and certainly of 
very extensive subsidence. In the Auckland Islands also occur 
bogs and beds of bituminous peat; while both in the Crozets and in 
Kerguelen’s Land fossil trunks of large trees have been found, all 
distinctly pointing to the existence of extensive and varied forests 
on these now sleet-swept, bare inhospitable lands. The prevalent 
features of the present flora of Kerguelen are Fuegian, many of the 
species in both regions being identical or nearly related; while 
others are common to Tasmania, and still others to one or more of 
the unsubmerged fragments of Antipodea (New Zealand and its sur- 
rounding islands), and some to all these three regions, one fern 
being common to Kerguelen and the Cape of Good Hope. To 
Kerguelen’s Land and to Marion Island sixteen hundred miles 
west of it, is confined a still more remarkable genus of plants, known 
as Pringlea. It is very distinct, is without near relatives, and is 
the survivor of a flora unknown in any other part of the globe. Its 
seeds are perishable, and on this account it is very unlikely that it 
has been conveyed by birds from one island to the other; and is, 
therefore, with high probability indigenous to both. Its distribu- 
tion to those isolated spots, and various “ phenomena, besides, com- 
mon to the three archipelagos—Kerguelen, Crozets, and Marion— 
favour,”’ in the opinion of Sir Joseph Hooker and other high botanical 
authorities, the “inference . . . . that these constitute the wrecks of 
either an ancient continent or an archipelago extending further 
westwards,” on which the progenitors of their once existing, or still 
surviving, endemic flora became developed. 

On a former page it was predicated that if such an austral conti- 
nent ever did exist, it must have been blessed with a very genial, 
if not a tropical, climate capable of supporting extensive forests 
and other luxuriant vegetation fit to harbour and nourish the mar- 
supials, the birds, and the insects, found in these southern regions. 
That such extensive forests did exist in far southern latitudes 
requires no more proof than the occurrence of the fossil tree-stems 
in Kerguelen’s Land and in the Crozets; while I shall now try to 
show that the genial climate of which I have spoken once prevailed 
in these islands. 

t is to the late Dr. James Croll that we owe the first satisfactory 
account of the astronomical and physical causes on which climate 
depends—especiully in reference to the causes of the glacial epochs, 
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Wuich he proved to be, in that hemisphere, due to the occurrence of 
winter when its pole was turned away from the sun at the same time 
that the earth during its greatest eccentricity was at its furthest dis- 
tance in its orbit from the source of heat. Sir Robert Ball, who has 
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made some important additions to this theory (by establishing 
mathematically the different percentages of heat that are received in 
the summer and in the winter of each hemisphere) emphatically 
asserts, as a mathematician, that it is of the essence of the astro- 
nomical theery that “the glaciation over the hemisphere shall be 
simultaneous,” and if it were not so “it would seem wholly impos- 
sible to offer an explanation of the phenomena by any physical cause 
known to us.’ On the other hand, “viewing the two hemispheres 
-ach as a whole it is most important to observe that their respective 
glaciations were not simultaneous,” indeed “if it could be shown 
that the Ice Ages in the two hemispheres were concurrent, the 
astronomical doctrine would have to be forthwith abandoned.” “It 
is also of the essence of the astronomical theory,” he maintains, 
“that a glacial epoch in one hemisphere shall be accompanied by a 
genial epoch in the other, and that, after certain thousands of years, 
the climatic conditions of the two hemispheres shall become inter- 
changed—that the ice shall leave . . . and the regions that it has 
abandoned shall become clothed with luxuriant vegetation.” Since 
the duration of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, when once it 
supervenes, endures through a period in which the rotation of the 
line of the equinoxes round the eclipse may take place more than 
once, ‘‘clusters of ice ages and genial ages” may have followed each 
other before each period of high eccentricity which originated them, 


passed away. ‘‘Each hemisphere is plunged alternately into 
extremely glacial and extremely genial conditions, and though, no 
doubt, during the transition, there may be centuries during which 


intermediate conditions will prevail, yet such periods can hardly be 
said to have resembled the normal conditions of the globe such as 
that which it now enjoys.” ! 

Many authorities are of opinion that great subsidences of land are 
natural concomitants of a glacial period, and that it naturally follows 
that the accumulation of ice at one pole must abstract and pile up a 
large amount of water, and thus cause land in the opposite hemi- 
sphere to be uncovered. 

During the continuance, therefore, of the glacial epoch in the 
Northern Hemisphere, there must have existed over the Southern 
Hemisphere an extremely genial epoch, during which there is no 
doubt that, wherever land existed, it was clothed with a luxuriant 
vegetation, and that its boundaries would be enlarged from the 
causes just spoken of. This vegetation would, doubtless, not be less 
varied and tropical than that which flourished in high northern 
latitudes in Miocene times, and which was still a remarkably tem- 
perate flora within eight and a quarter degrees of the North Pole, 
and it is evident that it could harbour, and on it there could 


(1) These variuus extracts are fiom The Cause of the Ice Age, by Sir Robert Ball. 
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develop the ancestors of the fauna and flora whose descendants are 
now scattered across all the southern regions of the globe. That an 
extensive land did exist not dissimilar to that described in a former 
page, seems to me almost an inevitable deduction from the distribu- 
tional facts adduced above—especially in regard to the insects, the 
marsupials, the birds, and the plants, Of this mass of evidence, the 
distribution—to shortly recapitulate—of the three trochleaed stru- 
thious birds in all the great regions; the Aphanapteryx, the blue 
gallinules, the starlings, and the crested parrots in Antipodea and 
Lemuria ; the fresh-water fishes of Australia and America ;—none of 
them northern forms—is, to me at least, evidence not otherwise 
explicable. But none of that evidence seems to me to testify with 
greater weight than the embryological and anatomical data, which I 
have quoted from the writings of those distinguished workers, Parker 
and Forbes, two men of the highest authority in their science, inas- 
much as it has been detected, not in the superficial characters only, 
but deep down in structures whose similarity cannot but proclaim 
genetic relationship, through ancestors who have now vanished, and 
whose homes must have been on a land common to, and in connec- 
tion with, those widely separated regions which their descendants 
now occupy. The necessity for the existence of a land surface in 
the Antarctic Ocean was recognised and has been expressed by Mr. 
Darwin. ‘“ New Zealand is plainly,” he says, “related to South 
America, which though the next nearest continent is enormously 
remote, yet this difficulty disappears in the view that New Zealand, 
South America, and the other southern lands have been stocked in 
part from the Antarctic islands when they were clothed with vege- 
tation during a warmer Tertiary period.” * Dr. Blanford, in his well- 
known address to the Geological Society of London, in 1890, gave 
it as his opinion that “if the difficulty about the depth of the inter- 
vening ocean is overcome ’’—and such a continent as I have sketched 
out in the rough, whose shores, more or less, followed the two-thou- 
sand-fathom line, presents no insuperable bathymetrical difficulties 
to acceptance—“ there is no improbability in the suggestion that at 
some period of geological history, an important continent, having 
connections with South America, South Africa, and New Zealand, 
may have occupied the Antarctic area.’”’ Throughout his wonderful 
papers on the embryology of the bird’s skull, Professor Parker? con- 
stantly perceives and insists on the necessity of dividing birds into 
northern and southern forms: “in the south the most struthious 
types, and in the north the highest’’—and he expresses his belief 
that our bird groups are “as important for study in their geo- 
graphical distribution as in their taxonomy or their morphology.” 





(1) Origin of Species, vol. ii. p. 190. 1888. 
(2) On Aegithognathous Birds. Transactions Z. S., vol. x. 
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Professor Parker constantly adduces also instances of the relation- 
ship of the birds of the eastern with those of the western side of 
Notogwa. “If these instances,” he says, “of changed forms in the 
eastern Notogea, corresponding to unchanged (or less changed) 
types in the western Notogea, can be shown to be common, it will 
go far towards the establishment of a true theory of dispersion and 
modification of types. If not, if every zoological species has been 
created as it is now, fenced in by laws that cannot be broken, ‘a 
hedge set about it and all that it hath,’ then I trust, for the sake of 
true science, that this glamour will soon be removed from our eyes, 
and that we shall not be lured on further after evolutional ‘ Will o’ 
the Wisps.’” This bond of organic community must have been by 
a land area in the southern seas, which with considerable probability 
occupied the region which I have designated Antarctica. It seems 
to me that such geological evidence as the occurrence of fossil pen- 
guins in the Eocene of both Patagonia and New Zealand, and of 
marsupials and dinornithine ostriches in the early Tertiaries of South 
America, of Dinornis and Afpyornis in New Zealand and Mada- 
gascar, point to the existence of southern land—doubtless with eleva- 


tions and subsidences between—at least from the close of Secondary 


times. But it is impossible, at least yet, to determine whether the 
fauna and flora of which remnants exist in the present southern con- 
tinents and islands, are the result of the development and dispersal 
during the genial period corresponding to the last of the northern 
alternating clusters of glacial and genial periods during the latest 
high orbital eccentricity, or partly of the first of these or of a com- 
bination of both and of similar former vicissitudes. It seems estab- 
lished on paleontological evidence that in the Northern Hemisphere, 
during the early part of the Tertiary period, the climate was tropical 
in the middle of Europe, and that in the Miocene we have this climate 
extending not only to the limits of the north temperate zone, but a 
luxuriant temperate flora flourishing up to nearly eighty-two degrees 
of north latitude. It seems difficult, too, to believe, if we compare all 
the conditions now existing at both poles under the present low 
eccentricity of the orbit, that such a genial climate as just described 
could have prevailed at so high a latitude except under the con- 
ditions that would necessitate a glacial epoch at its antipodes. So 
that, if we accept the astronomical theory, we must believe that 
during the northern Miocene period there was a glacial epoch in the 
Southern Hemisphere, of which the rock striation and moraines in 
Africa, the moraines in Australia, New Zealand, and South America, 
may perhaps be the result. That there was at this time a force 
driving southern and tropical forms to the north is strongly corro- 
borated by the distribution of the fossil Sirenia (now, and probably 
always, exclusively confined to the tropics) of which there are twelve 
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genera and twenty-seven species ranging from the tropics up to sixty 
degrees of north latitude in the Eocene and Miocene of Europe, Asia, 
and North America.! The remains of southern forms of birds, such as 
parrots and trogons, not infrequent in the Oligocene and Miocene 
strata of Europe may not unlikely have been migrants driven from 
the south before the same impelling force. That there has been such 
a northward migration is also evidenced by the occurrence of so 
many plants belonging to New Zealand, Australia, and some of the 
Antarctic islands isolated on the peaks of New Guinea and of 
Borneo. We must caution the reader, however, against supposing 
that the southern formations which have been named Eocene and 
Miocene, &c., are necessarily synchronous with those so named in the 
Northern Hemisphere. All that can be affirmed is that those systems 
which contain a similarity of succession of their fossils (especially 
their marine organic remains) are homotaxial, that is, the order in 
which they appeared on the earth has been similar. 

This much, however, may be accepted as mathematically demon- 
strated, that during the glacial epoch of the northern hemisphere, 
while the high eccentricity of the earth’s orbit lasted, there was an 
extremely genial age over the continent, the probability of whose 
existence we have shown to be high, and that its fauna and flora, of 
which some examples have been cited, were eventually expelled 
from their southern paradise on the passing away of the northern 
glacial epoch by the slow increase of the southern cold, which has 
gradually reached to but no further than its present condition towards 
glaciation, owing to the decrease of the eccentricity of the orbit and 
by the extensive subsidences of the land, due probably both to the 
ice accumulation round its pole and to the enormous amount of 
volcanic disturbance of which the whole region appears to have been 
the theatre. 

Now, as to the explanation of these anomalies of distribution in 
the southern hemisphere, the arrangement of land which I have 
outlined above will, I think, account for them not less satisfactorily 
than that by an entirely northern centre of dispersion. Mr. Wallace, 
holds that “the three most important south temperate land areas— 
south temperate America, South Africa, and Australia—have in 
all probability always been as widely separated from each other as 
now,” and “that it is unnecessary to suppose any land connection 
to explain the resemblance between their animal and vegetable 
inhabitants,” as he considers that the northern continuous land was 
the origin of them all, and that they spread meridianally south. 
That many forms of life did thus reach Notogza “ under pressure” 
of glacial epochs and “of more specialised types ” it is impossible to 


(1) Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., in the Geological Magazine, p. 423. 1885. 
(2) Island Life, p. 527. 
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doubt. But, as I have already remarked, this explanation will not 
account for marks of heredity seen in such southern groups as the 
piping-crows of Australia and the dendrocolaptine birds of America, 
and the many other instances in the same category enumerated by 
Professor Parker. That their original ancient progenitor may have 
come from the north is, of course, possib/e, but the characters that 
prove a common parentage—in forms now so diverse—could not 
have arisen in birds living so far apart as Australia and South 
America, without, I believe, a large common land area on which the 
progeny of the original parents could develop and spread over. 

Mr. Wallace believes also that the ancestral forms of the 
marsupials and monotremes reached West Australia (which for 
a long period in secondary and primary times was separated off as an 
island from East Australia, an arm of the sea uniting the Banda 
and the Antarctic Seas) from the north, through Java and the inter- 
vening islands or land inthat sea. Their fossil forms have, however, 
been chiefly found in East Australia, or if found in West Australia, 
they occur in strata certainly of no greater age. If such, indeed, 
were the route of their southward march, it is remarkable that 
throughout the extensive regions over which they passed, not a 
single individual has survived, not even in Timor, an island of like 
vegetation and climate to Australia, and that nearest to West Aus- 
tralia ; while marsupials and monotremes are represented abundantly 
on the northern and eastern Papuasian islands, with which West 
Australia, as Mr. Wallace believes, was not at that period in con- 
nection. That these groups may have originated in Antarctica and 
spread into Australia via its Tasmanian peninsula, since fossils pre- 
senting many affinities with the Australian forms have recently 
been discovered in Patagonia, appears to me a not less satisfactory 
explanation of their distribution. Their absence so far from New 
Zealand is not more difficult to account for than their entire absence 
in the land which, according to Mr. Wallace, they traversed. Again, 
as regards the dispersal of the ancestors of the struthious birds, Mr. 
Wallace believes that they reached East Australia from New Guinea, 
with which it was united across Torres Strait; and that the emus, 
the cassowaries, the Dromornis, and the moas are their descendants. 
If the forms with a three-trochleaed metatarsus (from South America, 
Madagascar, and New Zealand) had been developed on a southern 
land, they could, on their dispersal and northern trek, have reached 
the region where they now are with as much ease as by the route 
supposed by Mr. Wallace. The earliest strata in which the fossil 
remains of both the Northern and Southern Hemisphere struthious 
birds have been found have been determined as Eocene, but whether 
these were really contemporaneous periods in the north and in the 
south, and which is the older, it is impossible to tell, so that 
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their migrations may have been quite as likely from the south as 
from the north; indeed, the struthious type of bird is, according to 
Professor Parker, essentially Notogean. The African ostrich has 
been isolated from its congeners in the south for a long period of 
time through the disconnection of Africa from Antarctica, and has 
become specialised and lost its third metacarpal trochlea and the toe 
it carried. Since its isolation it has spread over Africa northwards, 
but it once lived in Miocene times in Greece, in Persia, and in the 
Siwalik region of India. Again, in New Zealand and in East Aus- 
tralia we find a great similarity in the genera of their plants, while 
the species they possess in common are comparatively few, which is 
what might be expected in regions unconnected with each other 
except through a common land at some distance—the Antarctic 
continent I have predicated. No other explanation except a com- 
mon southern land will satisfy the distribution of the Aphanaptery, 
the blue water-hens and the starlings of the Mascarene and the New 
Zealand regions—groups of birds which are unknown on the north 
side of the Equator. 

As is well known, there live in the Galapagos Islands, on the 
Equator, off the West Coast of America, giant tortcises of which 
one of the most remarkable facts about them is their zoological 
isolation. They have no relations with any of the forms of their 
own order on the neighbouring continent. In several of the Masca- 
rene Islands there lived when they were first visited by Europeans 
enormous numbers of equally giant tortoises—of which a few still 
survive—also in as complete isolation as the Galapagos species, for 
they can claim no relationship with the tortoises of the nearest 
land, Africa. Yet, strange to say, the tortoises of Aldabra and 
Madagascar indicate the closest affinity with those of the Galapagos 
Islands. This extraordinary and seemingly inexplicable case of 
distribution receives, in my opinion, its easiest explanation by sup- 
posing that their ancestral home was in Antarctica, whence, forced 
by cold and the submergence of the land south of them, they 
travelled north by diverging tracks, wandering the one along the 
west coast of America, and the other towards Lemuria, where, having 
reached islands without foes, they have prolonged their years beyond 
those of their fellows which have died out everywhere else. 

It is not necessary to suppose—and, moreover, it is very impro- 
bable—that all these continental southerly peninsulas were contem- 
poraneously connected with Antarctica. It is impossible otherwise 
to account for the presence, for instance, of the same South American 
forms in Australia and their absence in New Zealand ; for Mascarene 
forms in the New Zealand region and not in Australia or Africa or 
elsewhere. So long as we are unacquainted with the orography of 
the submerged southern continent, with its mountain and river 
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barriers, and the order of the making and breaking of its various 
commissures, we can hardly hope to account satisfactorily for all 
the anomalies of the southern distribution, none of which, however, 
are inexplicable when the inevitable elevations and subsidences due 
to the vast physical disturbances, of which we have abundant evidence 
all over the region, are considered. 

Shortly, therefore, it is highly probable that an extensive conti- 
nent existed in the Southern Hemisphere, on which many forms of 
terrestrial life originated, and had there the original centre of their 
development and dispersal; that Professor Huxley’s division of the 
globe, according to the distribution of its life, into a northern and 
into a southern land must be accepted as its two primary biological 
divisions, from whose centres of development at both poles the wan- 
derings of the fauna and flora were regulated by cold and warm 
periods, and by the elevation and flooding of one part of the conti- 
nental plateau after another; and that from their advances and 
retreats across the Equator, and their journeyings from east to west, 
according to the geographical features of the region and its meteoro- 
logical conditions on which their existence depends, resulted the 
present wonderful distribution of life on the globe which forms so 
fascinating a study to all who commence it. 

Henry QO. Forses. 
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Ir is seven years this month since the readers of the Fortnightly 
Review, in response to an appeal from Mr. Charles Bethune and 
myself, were the means of founding a House of Shelter for the 
homeless poor in East London, and it is now a pleasant duty to 
submit to those who gave the means of originating the new departure, 
an account of the sareggles, the successes, the failures, and, above 
all, the practical experience gained in this particular skirmish about 
the outposts of the great social problem which is always with us. 
If this chronicle of the proceedings of the House of Shelter, from 
February, 1887, up to the present time, should help to illustrate the 
importance of trying to prevent overlapping in charitable work, and 
emphasise a desire very strongly felt for some sort of federation or 
affiliation of one charity with another, more will have been accom- 
plished than the mere account rendered of a stewardship eagerly 
entered upon, and at least conscientiously carried out. 

The fact that a certain number of homeless people prefer to walk 
about the streets on the bitterest winter nights, rather than enter 
the casual wards or the workhouse, seems to indicate that there 
exists a class who will undergo any sacrifice to maintain even a faint 
shadow of independence, and who feel that social rehabilitation is 
well-nigh impossible when once the door is entered, upon which 
might be written the familiar quotation from Dante’s Inferno. There 
is, I feel sure, such a class, composed of married people who are just 
breaking up their homes through sheer poverty, and of single people 
who no longer possess fourpence to pay their doss-money ; and it is 
their need a free refuge should supply. In such refuges the cases 
should be examined individually by sympathetic and experienced 
workers, who can recommend each applicant the best way out of his 
or her trouble, and see that he adds to the charitable help so given 
his own best effort in the task of getting back into the ranks of the 
self-supporting. 

Here at once we are met with the great danger of overlapping 
and of wasted energies spent on worthless cases. It is a brutal 
truth, but indisputable nevertheless, that there are some people 
sunk so low in the social scale that it is impossible to keep their 
heads above water. These should be weeded out and relegated to 
the care of the Poor Law, because there is not so much surplus power 
of help that it is right to rob the more deserving poor of it. Some 
sturdy vagabonds spend a good part of the winter in “ringing the 
changes” from one refuge to another, and thus avoid for a consider- 
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able time the somewhat sterner régime of the casual ward with its 
obligatory task, and, what is still more unpleasant to them, its obli- 
gatory bath. To counteract this among other evils, the House of 
Shelter works in conjunction with the nearest casual ward, the 
master of which sends to us any selected cases which he thinks 
worthy of special help, while we refer to him those whom experience 
has taught us it would be wasting our subscribers’ money to keep. 
With regard to “ringing the changes,” the House of Shelter 
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and one other refuge were the only two institutions whose managers 
at a conference, held at the offices of the Charity Organisation 
Society two years ago, expressed their willingness to pay their share 
towards the expenses of a travelling inspector or inspectors, who 
should assist in detecting impostors and thus further reduce the 
waste of force at present inseparable from the management of night 
refuges. It seems very difficult to get managers of charities to look 
beyond the walls of their own institutions and realise that they are 
but a part of a large army which ought to be united in its various 
undertakings. 

At the House of Shelter, in spite of an absence of co-operation 
with other shelters, we refuse admittance every night to those whose 
worthlessness is known personally to our superintendent, as the 
result of seven years’ experience; and we do this without any com- 
punction, because, in addition to the casual ward, there has recently 
been started, a few streets away from us, a free dormitory, where no 
inquiries are made and any one may lie on the bare boards and put 
four brick walls between himself and the winter wind. 

It is well the public should know the fact that, whatever the 
assertions to the contrary made by kindly-intentioned but ill- 
informed people, there is now absolutely no reason why any one 
should sieep out of doors in London at this time of year. Those who 
do remain out must be either very obstinate or very stupid—obsti- 
nate, because for reasons of their own they prefer to remain out ; 
or stupid, because they do not inquire the way to the nearest 
refuge or casual ward, which the first policeman they meet can 
tell them. Two or three years ago an unusually loud outery was 
made about the number of homeless people to be met with in the 
streets at night. By that time a great many other shelters and 
refuges, “General” Booth’s among the number, had sprung up, all 
subsequent to the appeal in the Fortnightly for the foundation of 
our shelter. It so happened that a careful census was taken of 
the accommodation in all the casual wards and refuges during the 
very week when the “scandal to civilisation” was said to be at 
its highest. The result was that a margin was found to exist of 
several thousand empty beds ready for occupants, and the conclusion 
was that the few hundreds who were found congregated at a par- 
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ticular spot on one particular cold night had been attracted by 
excellent good cheer in the shape of hot coffee and buns, which some 
philunthropic people were gratuitously distributing. Nor is it 
otherwise now. No one need be without a shelter of some sort 
at night in London. Not only is my own conviction confirmed 
by Mr. Loch and the officials of the Charity Organisation Society, 
but I have the authority of Sir Edward Bradford to say that the 
police all over London are perfectly well acquainted with the various 
charitable institutions, as well as the casual wards in their own 
districts. Their orders are to “move on” those who are found 
sleeping on seats or in corners of courts and alleys, and to direct 
them where to go for a night’s lodging. No human being should be 
allowed to remain without the shelter of a roof during the winter 
season ; it should be regarded as an offence, as it is in reality by 
law. The police, from the time of Dogberry, have had power to 
“apprehend all vagrom men,” and the interpretation of this power 
is now made much easier for them and applied more wisely by 
them than in the days of that doughty constable. 

It can be for no good purpose that people insist on remaining 
houseless at night with the multiplication of accommodation that 
has grown up of late years, and public opinion should strengthen 
the hands of the police by encouraging them to charge with “ loiter- 
ing”’ all those vagrants who remain in the streets to shock and 
impose upon well-meaning but inexperienced philanthropists. 

As it has sometimes been suggested that the police should go a 
step further in trying to help poor outcasts, I take this opportunity 
of quoting some figures kindly supplied to me by the Chief Com- 
missioner, and now made public for the first time, chronicling the 
result of an experiment tried during the winter of 1886-7 by Sir 
Charles Warren during his tenure of office. Having no public fund 
available for the purpose, the then Chief Commissioner, at his own 
expense, had registers prepared at every police-station of men desir- 
ing employment, and endeavoured to get employers of labour to 
register themselves as requiring extra hands. ‘This careful and 
elaborate organisation, after six months’ trial, resulted in five 
employers of labour registering their names and four men obtaining 
work. The number of men who applied for work was only 1,263, This 
may point perhaps to a feeling of shyness among the unemployed at 
having to register themselves at a police-station, or it may mean 
that the discovery was quickly made of the small results following 
the Chief Commissioner’s efforts. 

The difficulty of getting employers of labour to register their 
names at any employment bureau, official or otherwise, is that their 
own works are besieged by applicants for employment end they can 
make their own selection without the aid of any outside agency. 
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But to return to the question of shelter. Though it has been 
amply demonstrated that there is enough house-room for all the 
homeless poor of London, the objection remains that in some casual 
wards the inmates are still kept in until it is too late in the morning 
for them to get employment for that day. This is done in order 
that the allotted labour task may be performed. The difficulty 
could easily be overcome by the exercise of a little discrimination on 
the part of the master of the casual ward and by his acting in concert 
with the managers of the nearest refuge. More co-operation is 
badly needed between the government authorities and the private 
charities, and more co-operation too among the charities themselves, 

Another annually recurring cause of distress in London is the 
result of the crowd of country people that always flock to the metro- 
polis every winter, in the vain hope of finding an insatiable labour- 
market able to absorb the unemployed of the country as well as of 
London. Here, again, it has been suggested that the police might 
be of service. If the Chief Commissioner of London Police were to 
issue a friendly warning to the chiefs of the county and borough 
police all over the kingdom, they in their turn might post up notices 
in every town and village, cautioning indigent people that nothing 
is to be gained by tramping to the capital in search of work. I have 
tried also to get successive Lord Mayors to issue similar circulars to 
provincial authorities, but hitherto without success. The old theory 
that every parish should deal with its own poor has not been 
improved upon yet, and as it is hard that London should have to 
bear the burden of the whole kingdom just at the time of year when 
it is least capable of bearing its own burdens, London itself should 
be a little hard towards those who annually flock in to share the 
already scanty resources of her poor. 

It would not be impossible to follow what I believe is the Elber- 
feld method of politely but firmly showing the outside pauper 
the way over the border. At the House of Shelter we very 


often think it cheapest, both to our subscribers and the community 


at large, to pay the fares of those who have relations in the country 
back to their native place rather than let them be added to the 
mass of our own unemployed. The Local Government Board has 
been recently approached, quite unofficially, in the matter, but 
though fuliy aware that the evil requires to be met, it has not seen 
its way to do anything yet. I have been promised, however, that 
careful consideration shall be given to the point as to whether or 
not there should be some communication with provincial authorities 
concerning the matter. Another important body, the London County 
Council, has been accused of innocently accentuating this overflood- 
ing of the London labour-market by publicly announcing their 
l 


intention of giving rates of wages which would make the mouth of 
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a countryman water to their continually increasing army of em- 
ployees. They are said to attract even more surplus labour from the 
provinces than heretofore; and so again the poor cockney finds him- 
self in danger of being elbowed out by his sturdy rosy-faced cousin. 

Of the twelve thousand individuals who have used the House of 
Shelter during the winter months of the last six years, many have 
been countrymen, but, except by returning them in some instances 
to their friends, we have not hitherto made any distinction between 
them and the rest in our endeavour to find them employment as far 
our limited resources will go. 

Our average of success in finding work has varied from ten to 
twelve per cent. of the whole number dealt with, but there is an 
unascertainable proportion of cases in which our hospitality has 
been taken advantage of for a few nights while work was being 
sought by the men themselves. When work has been found, our 
guests do not always take the trouble to come back and tell us. 
Our annual reports furnish many instances of the subsequent success 
or failure of those who have been put into good situations or have 
emigrated, the failures among the latter class being very few indeed, 
partly owing to the energetic management of Captain Gretton, the 
Secretary of the East End Emigration Society, who gives us his 
assistance in this department. 

The proportion of old army men in the ranks of the unemployed 
is of course pretty large, and they unfortunately are almost synony- 
mous with the large class of “general labourer,’ which is the 
hardest class to deal with, the term signifying those who have a 
desire to do “any sort” of work, coupled with a very limited 
capacity for any particular occupation. These poor people always 
ask for a “ position of trust,” such as the care of premises or the 
berth of porter or messenger in private or commercial establish- 
ments. Owing to the unremitting efforts of those who come down 
to “take our cases,” we have been extraordinarily lucky in finding 
places for really deserving people, though we have not been without 
our failures too. We do not recommend people to good places unless 
they have good previous references, or unless we give an intimation 
to the confiding employer that none are obtainable. 

One smart, intelligent man, for whom we obtained a snug little 
berth in some flats in the West-End, behaved in an exemplary 
manner for six months, and then disappeared, after having robbed 
three or four tenants of valuables in the most shameless way. When 
finally discovered, after much search, and given in charge by our own 
superintendent, he remarked that we were a “ mean lot” to assist 
in his capture, as he had been particularly careful not to rob the 
fat of the gentleman who had got him the situation, though he had 
freer access to it than to the others. We can point, however, to 
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many well-conducted men employed in this class of work who 
originally came to the Shelter in a state of destitution. 

Beyond the general labourer class, there are nearly two hundred 
trades and occupations which have contributed visitors to the Shelter. 
The skilled artisan, unless a drunkard or otherwise dishonest, 
usually gets work found for him, or finds it after a short sojourn 
with us, but there are in the list many whom it is rather difficult 
to assist; their industries are perhaps decaying ones, or their 
scope very limited. Among the more sensational cuses which 
from time to time relieve the general routine may be mentioned 
members of the “‘ broken down gentleman” class, always interest- 
ing but usually very difficult to deal with. The young family 
scapegrace also honours us occasionally. One bright youth, the 
son of a general, who had by his repeated follies and extrava- 
gances apparently shut the door forever on parental clemency, 
vame to us absolutely starving. One of our workers interceded 
with the father, who refused to see his son any more and persisted 
in this determination, though he was finally persuaded to provide 
for the youth and give him a start in another country. 

How to find work for a starving hypnotiser was a problem we once 
had to solve. This talented individual, who was ready to give prac- 
tical demonstrations of his skill on all occasions, had somehow come 
to the end of his resources, and only wanted a few pounds in order to 
hire a hall and recommence his career. We did not feel bound to 
embark on the enterprise with our subscribers’ money, but several 
gentlemen privately supplied the necessary funds, and he departed to 
a southern suburb, which was soon plastered with bills announcing a 
fortnight’s run of a most sensational entertainment. Eight or ten 
inmates of the Shelter accompanied him as paid ‘ subjects,” or in 
other capacities connected with the venture, One performance took 
place, but so successful had the hypnotising been that the next day 
the proprietors of the hall, the other Shelter men, and all concerned, 
awoke to find that the great man had disappeared with the receipts 
of the entertainment and the money advanced to him, without dis- 
bursing a single farthing for the expenses. 

A gentleman well advanced in years, whose sole business through 
life had been to impersonate the great Duke of Wellington in 
tableaux vivants at penny-peep shows, was too much for our inventive 
powers; we were quite unable to help him. 

An American artist, starving, and without friends in London, 
stayed with us for some weeks until he had obtained money from 
friends in America to enable him to return to Paris, where he 
had a studio. As the details of his story were so highly improbable 
we concluded that they must be true, and in this instance we were 
right. 
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We are sheltering at this moment another American who has 
written a play, upon which he has staked everything. His account 
of the matter is that he spent all he had in crossing the Atlantic 
to secure by performance the copyright of the play in England. 

The cases mentioned above are of course unusual. There is not 
much romance to be extracted from indigent charwomen or im- 
poverished bill-posters, neither is there journalistic copy of a sen- 
sational order to be compiled from the woes of distressed painters, 
plumbers, shoemakers, stablemen, sewermen, schoolmasters, station- 
masters, cooks, or lace-makers, or the many other shipwrecks of 
humanity that pass before us; but every one of the poor broken 
lives that we have to deal with has for itself its own very real and 
bitter tragedy, and our work would not be carried on at all if our 
supporters did not agree with us that any effort is worth making if 
only a few of society’s derelicts can be safely towed into port and 
fitted out for a fresh voyage rather than left to founder in the ocean 
of poverty and hopelessness. 

Since Mr. Leonard Noble succeeded Mr. Charles Bethune in 
sharing responsibilities, and under the able secretaryship of Mr. Eric 
Buchanan of the Mendicity Society, our system has become gradu- 
ally crystallised into one which we think combines the maximum of 
business-like regularity with the maximum of sympathetic individual 
effort. 

On first presenting himself at the Shelter every applicant for admis- 
sion is subjected to a rigorous cross-examination as to his antecedents, 
and is asked to furnish references if possible, or at least to give the ad- 
dress of those who will speak on his behalf. Common humanity compels 
us to give shelter to poor waifs on some occasions for one night only, 
pending their dismissal to the casual-ward or other undiscriminating 
refuge, but no further assistance is given to those who are unable to 
supply us either with testimonials or addresses to which we may 
post our printed forms containing a few questions as to former 
history. When the addresses of previous employers or friends have 
been given the applicant is admitted with a ticket available for two 
or three nights, while written euquiry or personal visit is being 
made. Should no answer or an altogether unfavourable one be 
received, we cannot continue to provide for him, not because we 
object on principle to helping those whom their own fault has brought 
to beggary, but because with the limited amount of influence at our 
disposal we must reserve good openings for those who are most 
likely to take advantage of them. If we trouble those who help us 
with a very shaky case we always disclose the facts, and sometimes 
the result is encouraging. When a favourable or hopeful reply is 
received to our first enquiries the case is entered in a “ Cases pending ” 
book and handed over to one of our volunteer workers, who makes 
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himself responsible until employment has been found. An individual 
interest is thus established between man and man, and such is the 
energy displayed by those who take up even one or two cases during 
the season and stick to them till they “see them through,” that 
infinitely more snccess results than if the applicants were paraded one 
after the other before a board or a committee. During the last seven 
years between forty and fifty ladies and gentlemen have allowed us 
to make use of their kind services in this way. 

Our hospitality to the inmates is of the most meagre description. 
It consists merely of a mattress and coverlet in a well-warmed room 
at night, and a piece of bread and a cup of water in the evening and 
morning. There is really not very much temptation to the habitual 
loafer to patronise us, for he cannot impose upon us long, and is only 
so much better off, from his own point of view, than he would be in 
the casual ward, in that we cannot compel him to take the bath 
(which is always, however, at his disposal), and we cannot, though we 
have tried, successfully organise a labour test. When the ordeal of 
preliminary enquiry has been successfully undergone, and the name 
inscribed in the ‘‘ Cases pending ”’ book, a few food tickets are allowed 
daily. 

The Shelter is opened between four and five in the evening, when 
it is no longer of any use to tramp the streets in search of work, and 
it is emptied between five and six in the morning, so that the earliest 
opportunity may be given to renew the search. In order to make 
our selected protégés presentable, we find it necessary to assist them 
with clothes or tools; but we ask them to repay a portion of what is 
advanced, explaining that the same money will make it possible for 
us to help others who are in a similar plight. That we do sometimes 
get money returned by grateful recipients of our assistance is true, 
though it may be a surprise to the cynic. 

It may be interesting to mention a few of the societies with whom 
we have acted, who have both helped us and been helped by us in 
working out the social salvation of many starving fellow-citizens. 
They are, in addition to the local casual ward, the Mendicity Society, 
the Charity Organisation Society, the Church Army, the Metropolitan 
Destitute Workmen’s Aid Society, the Metropolitan Public Gardens’ 
Association, the Self-Help Emier: ition Society, the Royal Society for 
Discharged Prisoners, the East-End Emigration Society, the Re- 
formatory and Refuge Union, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes (which have 
often taken boys off our hands), the Society for Providing Homes for 
Waifs and Strays, and last, but not least, the Oxford House in 
Bethnal Green 

The various philanthropic objects of the bodies above-mentioned 
will suggest to any one what an immense amount of energy would 
be saved if not only the casual wards and night refuges could be 
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brought to work in harmony, but if some system could be devised by 
which all agencies for helping the poor, both official and charitable, 
could be properly federated. The volume of imposition unmasked 
and genuine distress remedied would be increased a hundredfold if 
the private jealousies of different charities could be overcome, and 
the necessarily stern rules of the state-managed Poor Law could be 
efficiently reinforced by the immense amount of private philanthropic 
zeal, which is always eager to find practical expression. 

I will conclude by cataloguing a few suggestions as to the better 
handling of night refuges, which are the result of my seven years’ 
experience in this one House of Shelter. 

I.—Federation of charities having a similar object or touching 
each other at various points, This is difficult to accomplish privately ; 
it might possibly be brought about by giving increased powers 
to the Charity Commissioners, or some other similar body, to com- 
pulsorily register and audit accounts of all charitable societies enjoying 
an income of over £100 a year, to insist on economy of administration 
and compel contribution to the support of any joint system of 
intercommunication determined on by a central Board, representing 
all societies concerned, under the guidance of the aforesaid Commis- 
sioners. 

II.— Close intercommunication and co-operation between all 
night refuges and the Poor Law Authorities. This can be done even 
now when the master of a casual ward and the managers of a refuge 
care to take the trouble. 

III.—Strict police supervision of destitute people found wandering 
about the streets at night. This could hardly be better done than it 
is at present. The police know in each case where to direct the 
wanderers and they carry out their orders with tact and discretion. 
If a man or woman chooses to be “ moved on” from place to place all 
night and refuses to enter a casual ward or refuge, it cannot be 
helped. 

IV.—Public notification to and by provincial authorities and the 
Local Government Board warning people that during the winter 
months London has a no more elastic labour market than any other 
place. Any special relief-works, if started by local bodies, should 
be open as far as possible only to the unemployed of their own 
locality. 

V.—The substitution of small discriminating shelters for large 
indiscriminating caravanserais. The latter are not much more than 
wasteful reproductions of the casual ward without the discipline ; the 
former enable individual workers to interest themselves in individual 
cases and pilot them through their difficulties. 

VI.—Strict attention on the part of the charitable public to the 
golden rule, “Never give money to a beggar in the street.” 

Q2 
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Spend half an hour in studying a directory of Charities, and it will be 
found that London is teeming with charitable institutions to suit 
every need. Immediate necessities can always be met with food; if 
food and advice as to the most fitting institution are refused and 
money is pressed for, it is a case for the Mendicity Society’s constables, 
and any money given would do more harm than good. 

That any one from sheer poverty should be without a home of 
his own and be thrust out into the street in bitter winter weather, 
starving and almost naked, is a terrible thought to those who have 
comfortable homes and warm clothing. That the poor creature who 
has just taken the first plunge into the cold river of utter destitution 
should hesitate before abandoning himself or herself to the social 
degradation of the workhouse or casual ward is also natural and 
indicates a sense of pride and independence not yet utterly beaten 
down by misfortune. For such as these the House of Shelter is 
intended, and insignificant as the result of its efforts has been to 
deal with the great mass of misery in our midst, those responsible for 
its working are convinced, after seven years’ practical experience, 
that it is worth continuing on the same lines. There are happy 
homes not only in this country but in Canada, the United States, 
Australia, and Africa the occupants of which gratefully recognise that 
it was in the House of Shelter the tide of their misfortune first turned. 

Harotp Bouton. 
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Cavatiorti has written, in his letter of protest against the arrest of 
the Sicilian deputy, De Felice, a sentence which deserves to be 
repeated all over the land: one of those sentences, mudtum in parvo, 
which resume a whole situation in a phrase : he has written: “ Invece 
che del pane si da il piombo.” Instead of bread to the suffering 
and famished multitudes there is offered lead, the lead of rifle bullets 
and of cannon-balls. That is the only response which has as yet 
been given to demands which are in the main essentially just. Is 
the English public aware that the Italian city of Caltanissetta has 
been, the first week of the year, bombarded by Italian artillery, and 
that in that town alone six hundred arrests have been made in one 
day? If this were taking place in Poland the English public and 
its press would be convulsed with rage. 

The attitude of the press in England towards the present Italian 
struggle against overwhelming fiscal burdens is so singular that it 
can only be attributed to one of two things: Bourse interests or 
German influence. All that is said in the English press concerning 
Italian affairs is at all times marked by singular ineptitude and 
inaccuracy ; but at the present crisis it is conspicuous for a resolute 
and unblushing concealment of facts. The unfortunate flattery 
which has been poured out on Italy by the German press and 
Parliament for their emperor’s ends, and by the English press and 
Parliament out of hatred of France, has been taken for gospel truth 
by the Quirinale, the Consulta, and every deputy and editor from 
Alps to Etna, and has fed the natural vanity of the Italian disposi- 
tion, until, in a rude awakening, the whole nation finds itself on the 
brink of bankruptcy and anarchy. 

To all conversant with the true state and real needs of the country 
ever since the death of Victor Emmanuel, the language of the 
German and English press and Parliaments has seemed almost insane 
in its optimism, as it has been most cruel in its fulsome falsehood. 
Much of the present woe may be attributed to it; for if Berlin and 
London had not taken, or pretended to take, Messer Francesco 
Crispi for a statesman, it is very possible that that ingenious lawyer 
might never have dragged his sovereign into the meshes of the 
Triple Alliance and the Sloughof Despond of a bottomless debt. That 
unintelligent and interested flattery is as injurious to nations as to 
individuals and gives them vertigo, is a truth too frequently 
forgotten, or purposely disregarded. 

Perhaps one of the oddest and least admirable traits in the public 
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opinion of the latest half of this century is its absolute unconscious- 
ness of its own caprices and inconsequence ; its entire ignorance of 
how flatly its assertions of to-day contradict those of yesterday and 
will be contradicted by those of to-morrow. History has accustomed 
us to such transmogrifications, and we know that power is potent to 
turn the insurgent into the reactionist, but certainly the drollest 
and most picturesque episode in connection with the Sicilian revolu- 
tion is the arrest of the deputy, De Felice, for inciting to civil war, 
coupled with the fact that the last deputy arrested for precisely 
the same cause was Francesco Crispi at the time of Aspromonte ! 
Yet history, in all its length and breadth, does not furnish us 
with any droller antithesis than that of Crispi as arrested and 
Crispi as arrester. The Italian press has contented itself with 
merely stating the circumstances, and letting them speak for 
themselves ; the European press does not appear even to be aware 
of them. For the European press, with the exception of the 
French, the Crispi of Aspromonte is dead and buried, as the 
Crispi of Montecitorio and the Quirinale would desire that he 
should be. The prostration of the English press in especial before 
the latter is infinitely comical to those who know the real career 
of the fortunate Sicilian notary who began life as a penniless 
republican, and is ending it as a plutocrat, a reactionist, and a 
Knight of the Order of the Association. It is probable that Europe 
on the whole knows but little of the Crispi of Aspromonte; it is 
possible that De Felice and his friends will cause it to know more. 
Falstaff abjuring cakes and ale, and putting two mirthful roys- 
terers in the pillory, would present the only companion picture 
worthy of comparison with the Crispi of Montecitorio gravely 
defending the seizure of the leader of the Fasci on the score that the 
offence of the latter is esa alla patria. Why is revolutionary effort 
in ’63 and ’64 treason to the country when revolutionary effort in 
’09 and ’48 was, we are taught by all Italian text-books, the most 
admirable patriotism? It is a plain question which will never be 
honoured by an answer. Crispi of Montecitorio does not condescend 
to reason ; he finds it easier to use cannon and bayonets, as they were 
used against that Crispi of Aspromonte of whom he considers it 
ill-bred in anyone to remind him. Crispi understands the present 
era; he knows that it does not punish, or even notice, such incon- 
sistencies, at least when they are the inconsistencies of successful 
men. 

Were the national sense of humour as quick as it was in the days 
of Pulci and Boiardo this circumstance would be fatal to the dictator- 
ship of the ex-revolutionist. 

In the national litany of Italy the chief of gods invoked are Maz- 
zini, Ugo Foscolo, Garibaldi, Manini, and a score of others of the same 
persuasion, and all the present generation (outside what are termed 
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Black Society and Codini Circles) are reared in religious venera- 
tion of such names. Now, it does not matter in the least whether 
this veneration be well or ill founded, be wise or unwise; it has 
been taught to all the present youth and manhood of all liberal- 
minded Italian families as a duty, a pleasure, and a creed in one. 
What sense is there in blaming this multitude if they carry out 
their own principles to a logical conclusion, and refuse to see that 
the opinions which were noble and heroic in their fathers become 
treason and crime in themselves? The House of Savoy, by a lucky 
chance for itself, drew the biggest prize in the lottery of national 
events in 1859; but it was not to place the House of Savoy on the 
Italian throne that Garibaldi fought, and Mazzini conspired, and 
a host of heroes died in battle or in exile. To all those whose names 
are like trumpet-calls to us still, the merging of their ideal of United 
Italy into a mere royal state must have seemed bathos, must have 
caused the most cruel and heartbreaking disillusion. They accepted 
it because at the time, rightly or wrongly, they considered that 
they could do no less; but they suffered, as all must suffer who have 
their high and pure dreams and behold what is called the realisation 
of them in the common clay of ordinary circumstance. No one can 
pretend that the chief makers of the union of the country were 
monarchical. They were Red ; and were hunted, imprisoned, exiled, 
shot for the colour of their opinions, precisely in the same manner 
as the leaders of the Fasci and the deputies of the Extreme Left 
are being dealt with now. Measures of this kind are excusable in 
absolute or arbitrary governments, such as Russia or Prussia; but 
in a State which owes its very existence to revolutionary forces, they 
are an anomaly. It is truly the sad and sorry spectacle of the son 
turning on and strangling the father who begat him. 

At the present date Italy is a military tyranny. It is useless to 
deny the fact. Many parts of the country are in a state of siege, 
as though actually invaded and conquered; and although recent 
events are alleged in excuse for this, it is by no means the first time 
that the army has been used for the suffocation of all public expression 
of feeling. Arbitrary and unexplained arrest has always been 
frequent ; and when the sovereigns visit any city or town the gaols 
thereof have always been filled on the vigil of the visit with crowds 
of persons suspected of democratic or dangerous tendencies. <A rigid 
censorship of telegrams has long existed, as inquisitorial as any 
censorship of an ancien régime ; and at the present moment telegrams 
from Sicily are absolutely forbidden to be dispatched. Wholesale 
invasion of the privacy of private houses takes place at the pleasure 
of the police, and seizure of private letters and papers follows at the 
caprice of the Questura. 

Where is there any pretext of liberty? In what does the abso- 
lutism of 1894 differ from that of the Bourbon, or of the Este- 
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Lorraine? In what sense can a Free Italy be said to exist? The 
Gallophobia now so general amongst English political speakers and 
writers may account for the determination in them to applaud the 
Italian Government, alike when it is wrong as when it is right; but 
it is quite certain that, whatever be the motive, the English press has, 
with very few exceptions, combined to hide from the English public 
the true circumstances and causes of a revolution which, however to 
be deplored in its excesses, is not a whit more blameable, or less 
interesting and excusable, than the other revolutions of Italy which 
filled England with such delight and sympathy. The kingdom of 
Italy was created by revolution. As the life of a nation counts, it 
was but yesterday that Garibaldi’s red shirt was pushed through the 
gates of Stafford House, narrowly escaping being torn to rags by the 
admiring and enthusiastic crowds of London. To the philosophic 
observer there is something extremely illogical in the present 
denunciation of men who are now doing nothing more than Garibaldi 
did with the applause of Europe and America. To set up statues in 
every public square to Garibaldi, and imprison Garibaldi Bosco, and 
charge with high treason De Felice Giuffreeda, is a non-sense to 
which it is difficult to render homage. 

It is well known that the King, unconstitutionally, refused to 
accept the Zanardelli Ministry because it would have led to reduction 
of the army, and, as a necessary consequence, to withdrawal from 
the German incubus. He is possessed with a mania for German 
influences : influences, of all others, the most fatal to public freedom 
and political liberty. Nothing in the whole world could have been 
so injurious to Italy as to fall, as she has done, under the mailed hand 
of the brutal Prussian example and exactions. 

Germany has always been fatal to Italy, and always will be. The 
costly armaments which have made her penniless are due to Germany. 
Her army and navy receive annual and insulting inspection by 
Prussian princes. The time will probably come when German troops 
will be asked to preserve “social order” in the cities and provinces 
of Italy. So long as the German alliance continues in its present 
form, so long will the danger for Italy always exist that, in the 
event of the Italian army proving insufficient, or unwilling, to quell 
revolution, the timidity or despotism of Italian rulers may beg the 
aid of Germany to do so. In the manifesto of the Extreme Left, 
after the fall of Giolitti, the state of the country was described in 
language forcible but entirely true. 

“Commerce is stagnant, bankruptcy general, savings are seized, 
small proprietors succumb under fiscal exactions, agriculture lan- 
guishes, stifled under taxation, emigration is increased in an alarm- 
ing proportion to the population, the municipalities squander and 
become penniless ; the country, in taxes of various kinds, pays no less 
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than seventy per cent., 7.e., four or five times as much as is paid by 
rich nations. The material taxable diminishes every day, because 
production is paralysed in its most vital parts, and misery has 
shrunken consumption; in a word the whole land is devoured by 
military exactions and the criminal folly of a policy given over to 
interests and ambitions which totally ignore the true necessities of 
the people. The hour is come to ery, ‘Hold, enough!’ and to 
oblige the State not toimpose burdens, but to make atonement.” 

There is nothing exaggerated in these statements ; they are 
strictly moderate, and understate the truth. The Extreme Left may 
or may not be Socialistic, but in its manifesto it is entirely within the 
truth, and describes with moderation a state of national suffering and 
penury which would render pardonable the greatest violence of 
language. 

The Extreme Left affirms with the strictest truth that its members 
have never contributed to bring about the present misery, and are in 
no degree responsible for it. The entire responsibility lies with 
corrupt administration, and with military tyranny and extravagance. 
It is not the Social Democrats who have brought back the Corso 
Forzoso, emptied the safes of the banks and the tills of tne trades- 
men, and have brought about such general bankruptcy that on 
every silver lira (value, tenpence in English money) a premium 
has to be paid by the purchaser of twelve centimes (or one penny). 
The city of Imola, where snow fell heavily in the last week of the 
year 1893 (that is, a fortnight since), had no money in its public coffers 
to pay the sweepers of the snow. It applied to its neighbour, 
Bologna—once Bologna la Grassa—and Bologna lent it five hundred 
francs in bronze pence at a premium of four centimes on each penny ! 

How can such facts as these be exaggerated? What exaggera- 
tion do they need ? 

When a people are stripped bare, and reduced to such destitution 
as this, can it be expected, should it be dreamed that they can keep 
their souls in patience when fresh taxes threaten them, and the 
hideous Juggernauth of military expenditure rolls over their ruined 
lives ? 

Italians have been too long deluded with the fables of men in 
office—too long, many years too long, patient under the intolerable 
exactions laid upon them. It is not only the imperial, but the 
municipal tyrannies which destroy them; they are between the devil 
and the deep sea; what the State does not take the Commune 
seizes. The most onerous and absurd fines await every trifling sin 
of omission or commission, every insignificant, unimportant, little 
forgetfulness leads to a penalty ridiculously disproportioned to the 
trifling offence—a little dust swept on to the pavement, a dog 
running loose, a cart left before a door, a guitar played in the street, 
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a siesta taken under a colonnade, a lemon or a melon sold without 
permit to trade being previously purchased and registered, some 
infinitesimal trifle—for which the offender is dragged before the 
police and the municipal clerks, and mulcted in sums of three, five, 
ten, twenty, or thirty francs. Frequently a fine of two francs is 
quite enough to ruin the hapless offender. If he cannot pay he goes 
to prison. 

The imperial tax of ricchezza mobile is levied on the poorest ; often 
the bed has to be sold or the saucepans pawned to pay it. The 
pawning -institutes are State affairs ; their fee is nine per cent., and the 
goods are liable to be sold in a year. In France the fee is four per 
cent., and the goods are not liable to be sold for three years. Whena 
poor person has scraped the money together to pay the fees the 
official (stimatore) often declares that the article is more worthless 
than he thought, and claims a ca/o of from ten to a hundred francs, 
according to his caprice ; if the ca/o be not paid the object is sold, 
though the nine per cent. for the past year may have been paid on it. 
The gate-tax, dazio consumo, best known to English ears as octroi, 
which has been the especial object of the Sicilian fury, is a curse to 
the whole land. Nothing can pass the gates of any city or town 
without paying this odious and inquisitorial impost. Strings of 
cattle and of carts wait outside from midnight to morning, the poor 
beasts lying down in the winter mud and summer dust. Half the 
life of the country people is consumed in this senseless, cruel stop- 
page and struggle at the gates; a poor old woman cannot take an 
egg her hen has laid, or a bit of spinning she has done, through the 
gates without paying for them. The wretched live poultry wait half 
a day and a whole night cooped up in stifling crates or hung neck 
downwards in a bunch on a nail; the oxen and calves are kept 
without food three or four days before their passage through the 
gates that they may weigh less when put in the scales. By this 
insensate method of taxation all the food taken into the cities and 


towns is deteriorated. The prating and interfering officers of 


hygiene do not attend to this, the greatest danger of all to health, #.e., 
inflamed and injured animal and fowl carcasses sent into the markets. 
The municipalities exact the last centime from their prey; whole 
families are ruined and disappear through the exactions of their 
communes, who persist in squeezing what is already drained dry 
as a bone. The impious and insensate destruction of ancient 
quarters and noble edifices goes on because the municipal coun- 
cillors, and engineers, and contractors fatten on it. The cost to 
the towns is enormous, the damage done is eternal, the debt 
incurred is incalculable, the loss to art and history immeasurable, but 
the officials who strut their little hour on the communal stage make 
their profits, and no one cares a straw how the city, town, or village 
suffer. 
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There is a stony hardness of heart in all the upper classes of Italy, 
with much sentimental language. They are, in truth, hard as nails. 
What the people may suffer is a matter as utterly indifferent to 
them as what the animals do. A nobleman, who has been deco- 
rated in this new-year list of honours, sold a horse, which had 
served him thirty years, for fifteen francs! His stablemen begged 
that it might be allowed to die in peace in its old home, but he 
refused: the poor old four-footed servant was sold for fifteen francs ! 
The owner is a young man with much scientific prattle on his lips, 
and has now a ribbon to wear at kis buttonhole. Under all the 
sentimental and suave phrases of which the Italian gentleman is always 
profuse, there is an intense egotism, a perfectly impenetrable self- 
love, and indifference to everything outside self, which can scarcely 
be imagined by those who have not had occasion to bruise themseives 
against that unyielding stone wall. “ Non mi risguarda” (It does 
not concern me), is the invariable reply by which any appeal to them 
for sympathy or compassion, whether for man or beast, is met. You 
may argue with this sort of indifference for hours; you will make 
no impression whatever upon it. 

If such men be at last argued with by pike and torch and dagger, 
they will have only what they merit. By the light of their flaming 
palaces and villas they will read, too late, lessons which they have 
for generations obstinately and cynically refused to learn from 
gentler teachers. 

If the Italian States could have been united like the United States 
of America, and made strictly neutral like Belgium, their condition 
would have been much simpler, happier, and less costly. As a 
monarchy, vanity and display have ruined the country, while the one 
supreme advantage which she might have enjoyed, that of keeping 
herself free to remain the courted of all, she has wilfully and stupidly 
thrown away, by binding herself, hand and foot, almost in vassalage 
to Prussia. For this, there can be no doubt, unfortunately, that the 
present King is mainly responsible ; and, strange to say, he does not 
ever seem to be sensible of the magnitude of the evil of his act. 

It is as certain as any event which has not happened can be, that 
nothing of what has now come to pass would have occurred but for the 
disastrous folly which has made the Government of Italy strain to be- 
come what is called a Great Power, and conclude alliances of which the 
unalterable condition has been a standing army of as vast extent as 
the expenditure for its maintenance is enormous. There is nothing 
abnormal in the present ruin of the country, nothing which cannot 
easily be traced to its cause, nothing which could not have been 
avoided by prudence, by modesty, and by renunciation. As the 
pitiful vanity and ambition to reach a higher grade than that which 
is naturally theirs, beggars private individuals, so the craze to be 
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equal with the largest empire, and to make an equal military and 
naval display with theirs, has caused a drain of the resources of the 
country, a pitiless pressure upon the most powerless and hopeless 
classes, which have spread misery broadcast over the land. 

It might be deplorable, unwise, possibly thankless, if the country 
dismissed the House of Savoy ; but in so doing the country would be 
wholly within its rights. The act would be in no sense whatever /esa 
alla patria ; it might, on the contrary, be decided on, and carried out, 
through the very truest patriotism. The error of the House of Savoy 
is the same error as that of the House of Bonaparte ;. they forget that 
what has been given by a plebiscite, a later plebiscite has every right 
and faculty to withdraw. The English nation when it put William 
of Orange on the throne would have been as entirely within its 
rights and privileges had it put him down from it. When a 
sovereign accepts a crown from the vote of a majority, he must in 
reason admit that another larger and later majority can withdraw it 
from his keeping. A plebiscite cannot confer Divine Right. It 
cannot either confer any inalienable right at all. It is, therefore, 
entirely illogical and unjust to visit the endeavour and desire to 
make Italy a republic as a crime of high treason. An Italian has as 
much right to wish for a republican form of government, and to do 
what he can to bring it about, as the Americans of the last century 
had to struggle against the taxation of George III. And if the 
Casa Savoia be driven from the Quirinale, it will owe this loss of 
power entirely to its own policy, which has impoverished the nation 
beyond all endurance. The present King’s lamentable and inex- 
plicable infatuation for the German alliance, and all the frightful 
expenditure and sacrifice to which this fatal alliance has led, have 
brought the country to its present ruin. 

At the moment at which these lines are written the flames of 
revolution are destroying the public buildings of the city of Bari; 
before even these lines can be printed who shall say that these 
flames may not have spread to every town in the Peninsula? Of 
course, the revolution may be crushed by sheer armed force ; but if 
a reign of terror paralyse the movement for awhile, if a military 
despotism crush and gag the life out of Palermo and Naples and 
Rome, as it has been crushed and gagged by similar means in 
Warsaw and in Moscow, the causes which have led to revolution will 
continue to exist, and its fires will but die down awhile, to break 
forth in greater fury in a near future. The Crispi of Montecitorio 
is now busy throwing into prison all over the country a large 
number of citizens, for doing precisely the same things as the 
Crispi of Aspromonte did himself or endeavoured todo. But in the 
present age a man may abjure and ignore his own past with impu- 
nity. As it is always perfectly useless to refute Mr. Gladstone’s 
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statements by quotations from his own earlier utterances, so it would 
be quite useless to hope to embarrass Avvocato Crispi by any reminder 
of his own younger and revolutionary self. Renegades always are 
impervious to sarcasm, and pachydermatous against all reproach. 

Crispi is very far from a great man in any sense of those words, 
Au pays des aveugles le borgne est roi, and he has had the supreme 
good fortune to have outlived all Italian men of eminence. If Cavour 
and Victor Emmanuel were living still, or even Sella and Minghetti 
and La Marmora, it is extremely probable that the costly amusement of 
making Crispi of Aspromonte First Minister of the Crown would never 
have been amongst the freaks of fate. He has had “ staying power,” 
and so has buried all those who would have kept him in his proper 
place. It is possible that if he had adhered to his earlier creeds he 
might have been by this time President of an Italian Republic, for 
his intelligence is keen and versatile, and his audacity is great and 
elastic. But he has preferred the more prosperous and less glorious 
career of a minister and a millionaire. He has emerged with amaz- 
ing sangfroid from financial discredit which would have made any 
other man ashamed to face the social and political worlds; and, 
mirabile dictu! having dragged his King and country into an 
abyss of poverty and misery, he is still adored by the one and suf- 
fered to domineer over the other. 

Successful in the vulgar sense of riches, of decorations, of tem- 
porary power, and of overweening Court favour, the Sicilian man 
of law is; successful in the higher sense of statesmanship, and the 
consolation of a suffering nation, he never will be. And that he has 
been permitted to return to power is painful proof of the weakness of 
will and the moral degradation of the country. There is no great 
man in Italy at the present hour, no man with the magnetism of 
Garibaldi, or the intellect of D’Azeglio, or even the rough martial 
talent of Victor Emmanuel, and in the absence of these the sly, 
subtle, fox-like lawyers, by whom the country is overrun, come to the 
front, and add one curse more to the many curses already lying on 
the head of Leopardi’s beloved Mater Dolorosa. It is possible that, 
for want of a man of genius who would be able to gather into one 
the scattered forces, and fuse them into irresistible might by that 
magic which genius alone possesses, the cause of liberty will be once 
more lost in Italy. If such an one do not appear, the present 
movement, which is not a revolt but a revolution, will probably be 
trampled out by armed despotism, and the present terror of the 
ruling classes of Europe before the bugbear of anarchy will be 
appealed to in justification of the refusal to a ruined people of the 
reforms and the atonement which they have, with full right, 
demanded. 


An OBSERVER, 









































THE LIFE AND WORKS OF REMBRANDT.’ 


THE quick rise in the fame of the great Dutch master which has 
lately taken place bears witness to a general extension of right ideas 
about art. Forty years ago, so far as we can judge, few even of 
those who had knowledge would have included Rembrandt among 
the first half-dozen great painters of the world. If a plebiscite 
were taken to-day his name would very likely come out at the top. 
His rivals for the premiership would, I suppose, be Raphael, Titian, 
and Velazquez; and it says much for the advance of knowledge 
that men, some of whose gifts were so much more popular than his, 
should run any risk of thus losing their place. For Rembrandt was, 
on the whole, the most purely artistic of all painters. In the enor- 
mous mass of his production, whether you search among his pictures, 
or his drawings, or his etchings, you will scarcely find an instance 
of dislocation between the various elements which go to make a work 
of art. You will recognise a man absolutely faithful to his own 
personality—a man governed through life by a single desire, that 
of giving the purest and most condensed expression to his own ideas, 
whether those ideas were understood by the people about him or not. 
That anyone of whom this can be truly said should hold such a place 
in popular esteem as that now enjoyed by Rembrandt, goes far, 
I think, to prove an enormous advance in taste. 

The bibliography of Rembrandt is already voluminous. His life, 
indeed, has not been written so often as those of the two great 
Italians. His work has been the subject of an extraordinary 
number of catalogues raisonnés and partial essays of every sort, but 
his career as a whole had scarcely been approached in a responsible 
way when the late C. Vosmaer published the first edition of his well- 
known Life. Down to that time, some thirty years ago, biographers 
had been content to take the grotesque libels of Houbraken for 
gospel. 

The Rembrandt who has at last been disentombed from the heap 
of falsehoods under which he lay buried so long, turns out to bea 
person differing in a host of essential particulars from the gloomy 
miser sketched by Houbraken and accepted by Houbraken’s succes- 
sors. But Vosmaer’s Life, excellent as it was for its time, soon began 
to lose authority as new discoveries were made. Dr. Bredius, 

(1) Rembrandt : sa Vie, son Guvre, et son Temps. Par Emile Michel. Ouvrage con- 
tenant 343 reproductions directes d’aprés les @uvres du Maitre. Paris, Hachette, 1893. 
Rembrandt: his Life, &e. By Emile Michel. Translated by Florence Simmonds. 
Edited by Frederick Wedmore. With 317 Illustrations. London, Heinemann, 1894. 
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M. de Roever, and others, were enabled, as a result of taeir untiring 
searches among the Dutch archives, to correct, supplement, and 
even suppress many parts of his narrative, while critics, both in 
Holland and outside, with Dr. Wilhelm Bode at their head, were 
arriving at a much fuller and sounder knowledge of the vicissitudes 
in the master’s style than anyone could claim twenty years ago. The 
time was ripe, therefore, for a new treatment of the whole subject. 
The materials collected were available for a new narrative ; the deeper 
insight into his art was ready to correct, expand, and rearrange the 
list of Rembrandt’s works. No doubt, as the years go by and fresh 
eyes are attracted to the search, newer facts still may be discovered, 
newer lights thrown on disputed points of authorship or chronology. 
But for the present M. Michel’s labours bring us up to date, and he 
sets his hero before us with a vivacity we need not distrust. 

Before going on to give a short résumé of the master’s life as it 
is now understood, it may be as well to say the very little that 
requires to be said of M. Michel’s shortcomings as a biographer, 
If the scheme of his book has a fault, it lies in its endeavour to be 
exhaustive. He is not content to tell us all that is known or pretty 
surely divined about his hero. He is rather too prone to indulge 
in the pleasing but hazardous exercise of founding one probability 
upon another, a way of building which leads inevitably to unstable 
structures. He should have kept his own French proverb, Ce n’es¢ 
que Vimprévu qui arrive, a little more constantly before his eyes. It 
might have saved him from making a good many unprofitable 
guesses as to the motives and mutual relations, for instance, of the 
Rembrandt family. Take this sentence, on page 22 of the first 
volume :— 


‘*Though Leyden was at no great distance from Amsterdam, Rembrandt 
probably received few visits from his parents. His father could not easily 
have left his mill, nor his mother her household duties. But no doubt occa- 
sional gifts were despatched by the loving mother, with recommendations to 
good behaviour and economy from the father. The latter counsel was 
assuredly not unnecessary; generous and impulsive, the young man had little 
idea of the value of money, as he sufficiently proved in after-life.” 


Judging from her portraits “‘ Madame Mére” never made a present in 
her life; in any case the passage is futile, and there are too many 
like it. A similar fault, an occasional inability to appreciate the 
true boundaries of criticism, peeps out here and there in sections 
dealing with the master’s work. But these, after all, are trivial 
blemishes. A more positive fault is the obvious inadequacy of M. 
Michel’s knowledge of the Rembrandts in England. Nearly one- 
fifth of the master’s known pictures are in this country, even after 
allowing for the too numerous examples which have crossed the 
Channel during the last few years. To the National Gallery and 
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Buckingham Palace pictures reference is duly made, but little is said 
about those elsewhere; while many of the superb things belonging 
to Lord Ilchester, Lord Brownlow, Captain Holford, and others, are 
entirely ignored. This would not be of any great importance in a 
biography differently conceived, but in one schemed on the compre- 
hensive lines here chosen, it constitutes a real defect. It has been 
remedied, to a certain extent, by Mr. Wedmore, who has introduced 
several items into the catalogues at the end, and has given repro- 
ductions of Lord Ichester’s “‘ Rembrandt in a Yellow Gaberdine,” and 
of Mr. S. Joseph’s ‘ Saskia.” 

The doubts in connection with Rembrandt begin with the date of 
his birth. Three different years, 1606, 1607, and 1608, have been 
given. M. Michel, following Dr. Bredius, says he was born on 
July 15th, 1606, which makes him sixty-three at his death in 1669. 
He was the fifth of six children born to the miller, Harmen van 
Rhijn, by his wife, Neeltjen Willemsdochter van Zuitbroeck. 
Humble as they were in station, his parents sent him to the Latin 
school in order that—as Orlers, the best authority for his early 
years, put it—“ he might in the fulness of time be able to serve his 
native city and the Republic with his knowledge.” Such studies 
were not to the boy’s mind, however, and Harmen soon perceived 
that his son’s inclination towards art would have to be indulged. 
He was placed with Jakob van Swanenburch, whom he quitted three 
years later to study under Lastman at Amsterdam. It was during 
the first short stay in the city whose chief ornament he was after- 
wards to become, that he underwent the influence of Elsheimer, who 
had been Lastman’s master in Rome, and of Lievens, who was his 
fellow-pupil in Lastman’s studio. But Rembrandt only stayed six 
months in Amsterdam. He returned to Leyden in 1624, “ deter- 
mined,” says Orlers, “to study and practise painting alone, in his 
own fashion.” He remained six years in his native town, working 
much from the members of his own family and from himself, carry- 
ing out those elaborately staged compositions which mark his first 
period as a painter, and taking the first steps as an etcher. The 
most successful work of this period is the ‘Presentation in the 
Temple,” at the Hague, a lighter, colder, slightly more over- 
schemed forerunner of the superb “Christ and the Adultress” of 
1644. 

M. Michel paints a graphic picture of Amsterdam in 1631, of 
her growing trade and prosperity, and of the transformation, not only 
in the city itself, but in the spirit of the inhabitants, which followed 
the long struggle with Spain. These were the years of Descartes’ 
sojourn there. They were the years, too, of that feverish mental 
activity which seems always to follow upon any prolonged national 
crisis. The picture drawn by Descartes, in a letter to his friend 
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Balzac, reminds usof descriptions of New York after the civil war. 
He calls himself the “ only man not engaged in trade,” and rejoices 
in the liberty given by his solitude as well as in the panorama of 
life unfolded before him. He was not right, as we know, in suppos- 
ing himself to be “the only man not engaged in trade.” The revival 
of civil life had been followed by a great increase in the attention 
given to the arts. The institutions fostered by the war had encou- 
raged painters, and now, with returning prosperity, other institu- 
tions, and especially those connected with charity, came forward to 
commission pictures. One of the most extraordinary things about 
Holland during the bitter years is her activity in the arts. As you 
read the pages of Motley, you wonder how any but the most indi- 
spensable pursuits, the drawing of water and the baking of bread, 
could survive such scenes of carnage and confusion. And yet all 
through the struggle between William of Orange and Philip’s lieu- 
tenants, painting never quite gave up the ghost, while no sooner had 
the conflict withdrawn from the devastated provinces than art 
renewed its activity, and on all hands those who had borne arms in 
the fray began to sit to painters. For a long time Amsterdam 
was the chief place to profit by the return of peace. Her position, 
at once well sheltered and easily accessible both from the interior 
and the sea, has often been likened to that of Venice, but, perhaps, 
a comparison would be better with Constantinople. Her position 
at the head of the then navigable Zuider Zee, and at a point where all 
the canals of Holland converged from the south, was very similar to 
that of the Eastern capital on the Sea of Marmora. Within a 
century of William the Silent’s assassination in the palace at Delft, 
Amsterdam had practically grown into the town we all knew 
until the other day. Like several other Dutch cities, she has now 
begun to put on suburbs at an alarming rate, but in 1630 she was 
already at the knees of that rampart over which she only began to 
swarm some twenty years ago. 

It was in this Amsterdam that Rembrandt established himself in 
1630 ; here, in 1632, that he painted his first corporation picture, 
the “ Lesson in Anatomy”; and here, in 1634, that he married his 
wife, Saskia van Uylenborch, much of whose short married life must 
have been spent in sitting to her husband. M. Michel enume- 
rates some eighteen portraits of her of one kind or another, not 
counting compositions in which she may have sat for single figures. 
Some have recognised her features in an even greater number of cases. 
Saskia died in 1642, the year of “The Night Watch.” Vosmaer, 
through a misapprehension by his friend, Dr. Scheltema, of an 
entry in a parish book, gave a second wife to Rembrandt, one 
Catharina van Wyck, whom he was supposed to have married in 
1665. It is now believed that Saskia’s only successor was Hen- 
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drickje Stoffels, whose irregular connection with the master began 
about 1650 and lasted to her death, which is supposed to have 
occurred about 1662. The most intricate and obscure points in 
Rembrandt’s life are those connected with Saskia’s disposition of her 
property. She made a will in favour of her son Titus, with a con- 
tingent remainder for the benefit of her sister Hiskia, but as the 
will also contained a stipulation that Rembrandt should not be 
legally bound to carry out its provisions, ‘‘ because she had confi- 
dence that he would behave in the matter in strict obedience to his 
conscience,” it is difficult to understand exactly how it came to pre- 
cipitate his ruin. M. Michel goes into all this question with 
great care, making good use of the documents disinterred by Dr. 
Bredius and other Dutch inquirers. And yet we are left with the 
impression that the mot de /’énigme has yet to be discovered, unless, 
indeed, we find it in the pure carelessness, the mere “ letting things 
slide,” of Rembrandt himself. However this may be, the fact 
remains that between 1654 and 1658 the painter was stripped of all 
the property he had accumulated in the historic house in the Bree- 
straat, and that for the rest of his life he was a sort of nomad, shift- 
ing his lodgings with uncomfortable frequency, and carrying with him 
nothing but the materials of his art and some little wreckage from 
his collections, which seems to have been saved we know not how. 
During all this period, except the last few years, he had for legal 
tuteurs Hendrickje, and his son Titus, who made shift to manage his 
affairs while he confined his thoughts to art. How he passed the 
melancholy years which intervened between their deaths and his 
own we can only conjecture. That he preserved some remnant of 
cheerfulness seems to be proved by the famous portrait in the Car- 
stanjen collection at Berlin, which shows him laughing lightheartedly 
in spite of his troubles, his solitude, and his more than sixty years. 
During Rembrandt’s early period of activity the office of presiding 
genius was in commission, so to speak, between the members of his 
father’s family. In the years of his first maturity at Amsterdam it 
was filled by Saskia; during the last and greatest time it fell to the 
erring, but faithful, Hendrickje Stoffels, whose sympathetic features 
appear on her master’s canvases almost as often as did those of 
Saskia during his early middle age. He paints her dressed and 
undressed, and her figure—buxom is the only word for it—suggests 
the nearest approach to objective beauty he ever reached in his 
dealings with the female form. For clearly she sat for the “ Bath- 
sheba” of the Louvre. Even now all doubts have not been dis- 
pelled as to Hendrickje’s status, neither is it quite certain that she 
died before her master. One tradition says he married her, but no 
record of any such marriage has been found. No mention of her 
has been discovered later than 1661, and the record of her burial 
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has been searched for in vain, Of the two women who have come 
down to posterity in Rembrandt’s shadow, she seems to me by far 
the more interesting. Saskia lived and died in the odour of 
sanctity. She loved her husband, and bore witness to her love in 
the last act of her life. But even through the halo thrown around 
her by Rembrandt’s art we seem to divine a creature deficient in 
blood, a child to be petted and adorned, rather than a woman to be 
loved, a being who shrank in the fierce light of her companion’s 
genius, as a shallow-rooted plant withers in the sun, rather than one 
to whom his worship was life and satisfaction, With all her 
ignorance—she could not write—and her absence of finesse, Hen- 
drickje looks a better companion for her master. Her comely 
features brim over with generosity, with breadth of sympathy, with 
a toleration that is modern, and with a capacity for the love that 
grows with love. After a few moments’ study of the picture at 
Berlin,’ we are not surprised to learn how Hendrickje was as good a 
mother to Saskia’s child as to her own, and we recognise that she 
was Rembrandt’s true affinity. It would be fanciful, perhaps, to 
connect the freer method of his last years with her character, but the 
curious sympathy between her looks and the abandon with which 
Rembrandt worked with her for his model cannot be mistaken. 

Rembrandt's son Titus died in 1668, and the old painter was 
left with two children, his grand-daughter Titia, the daughter of 
Titus, and Hendrickje’s daughter Cornelia, to form his only links 
with the past. His own death took place about thirteen months 
later. So far no allusion to it has been found in any contemporary 
document, except the death-register of the Werter-kerk of Amster- 
dam, in which this entry occurs: “Tuesday, October 8th, 1669 ; 
Rembrandt von Rhijn, painter, on the Roozegraft, opposite the 
Doolhof. Leaves two children.” 

The English version of M. Michel’s biography deserves nothing 
but the warmest praise. The omission of some twenty-nine illus- 
trations which are to be found in the French original causes a 
momentary regret, especially that of the St. Petersburg “ Danie,” 
but we are consoled by finding some of the gaps filled up with first- 
rate reproductions from such fine things as Mr. S. Joseph’s “ Saskia,” 
and the never-to-be-forgotten “ Rembrandt in a Yellow Gaberdine ” 
at Lord Ilchester’s. Miss Simmonds has done her work in a way 
that is, unhappily, very rare indeed. Not once in the course of these 
six hundred pages are we reminded that we have to do with a trans- 
lation. Her English is simple and elegant, while her author’s 
meaning is invariably understood, and not seldom conveyed in lan- 
guage clearer and more terse than his own. This is high praise, but 
it is thoroughly well deserved. It is more difficult to speak of Mr. 

(1) No. 828 (B) in the Museum Catalogue. 
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Wedmore’s share in the work, because that is not so easy to follow. 
If he is responsible for the numerous corrections, in matters of fact, 
as well as for the initialled notes, then he has justified his selection 
as editor. The division into two volumes makes the book much 
more convenient than the original, and the extra plates are the 
most satisfactory of the whole series. 

Before laying down my pen I should like to say something on 
certain aspects of Rembrandt’s career which have not yet, perhaps, 
received the attention they deserve. Original as he was, Rembrandt 
shared the common lot in being strictly the child of his surround- 
ings. Like Rubens, Velazquez, and others of whom we are too apt 
to think as isolated phenomena, he had his devanciers. In spite of its 
extremely personal quality, his art was closely allied, during its 
early stages, to what his neighbours were doing. For every peculi- 
arity of his youthful work you will find a precedent in Jakob van 
Swanenburch, his first master; or in Pieter Lastman, his second ; or 
in Jan Lievens, his precocious fellow-worker ; or in Adam [lsheimer, 
the German Itulianiser for whom Dr. Bode claims the first foot on 
the path followed by so many illustrious Dutchmen of the seven- 
teenth century. Add to these names that of his own fellow-towns- 
man, Lucas van Leyden, and you have a complete list of those by 
whom Rembrandt’s early proceedings were chiefly affected. The 
tradition which includes Joris Verschooten and Jakob Pynas among 
his actual teachers may, apparently, be disregarded. No one of all 
these, with, of course, the exception of Lucas, whose influence was 
posthumous as well as indirect, can be called a distinguished artist. 
Swanenburch excites some slight interest for his father’s sake and 
his pupil’s. Lastman was a painter of skill to whom all power of 
concentration and artistic selection had been denied. Lievens had 
a touch of genius, spoilt by his dispersed way of seeing things, and 
by an essential discord between his conceptions and their execution. 
His paint was thin, starved, eked out; his ideas often strongly drama- 
tic. And yet, weak as they were, we can see that if these men had 
not painted as they did, Rembrandt would scarcely have become the 
Rembrandt we know. There is a sympathy, a community of aim, 
between his work and theirs which is not to be found if we turn to 
Frans Hals and his school in the neighbouring town of Haarlem ; or 
to Mierevelt, at Delft; or to Ravesteijn, at the Hague: or to De 
Keyser, Amsterdam. With the impressionability of all great artists, 
Rembrandt took a bias from his teachers which affected the whole of 
his activity. Not a few of his most famous creations are simply 
Lastman, Elsheimer, and Lievens, transfigured by a splendour they 
could not themselves approach. 

Another condition which controlled his development was a pecu- 
liarity of his own nature which at first sight seems insignificant 
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enough. There is abundant evidence to prove that Rembrandt was 
ashy man. All through his life, but especially during that sojourn 
at Leyden which succeeded his time of pupilage at Amsterdam, he 
worked chiefly from himself and from members of his own family. 
A great deal has been said—M, Michel insists on the point—about 
the difficulty of getting models in the Amsterdam of the seventeenth 
century. ‘ Sitting” was not, of course, the regular profession it has 
now become. <A painter who wanted a model had mostly to break 
the ice for himself, and exercise such powers of persuasion as he 
could muster. In face, not only of human nature, but also of what 
others were doing at that very moment in much less populous centres 
than Amsterdam, it is absurd, however, to pretend that Rembrandt 
put up with such a model as the woman who sat for his “ Diana” 
because he could get no better. From what we know of his dispo- 
sition we may confidently believe that he used her because she was 
under his roof and ready to oblige. It is all of a piece with the 
continual painting of his father, his mother, his wife, his mistress, his 
son, and “his own self.” “Tl faut paraitre” was by no means his 
motto. So far as we can tell, he loved to sit by his own fireside, 
poring over that old Bible which was practically his only book, and 
giving form to the pictures it suggested with the help of any model 
who happened to be within reach. The vast majority of his count- 
less sketches, his studies of little domestic incidents, of figures in 
movement or repose, even of schemes of chiaroscuro, were obviously 
suggested by life in his own house. He depended on himself, on his 
own unerring instincts for selection, concentration, illumination, to 
give the required fitness and variety. In the whole long procession 
of his studies, putting aside his “ beggars” and his landscapes, you 
will hardly find a score which seem to be the fruit of any going 
abroad for materials. Amsterdam in the sixteen hundreds was even 
more picturesque than now, and yet how seldom he sketched the streets! 
When he did cross his own threshold he paused only when he found 
himself in the country outside the walls. All this points to a 
retiring, self-centred, perhaps even morose person, to whom new 
faces and other people’s ideas were unwelcome, not to say embarrassing. 
This shyness, and the impulse received from his early teachers, acted 
and reacted on each other. To the combination we partly owe the 
marvellous unity, the never-failing vivacity, the pitiless concentration, 
if I may use the phrase, which came to mark all he did. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fables which were current about 
his life until the other day. His countrymen could not fail to be 
fascinated by his genius, even when its strangeness made them pause 
before investing their cherished gilders in its results. And so in 
the absence of authentic news about his private life, their appe- 
tite had to be appeased by fairy tales. The interviewer of the day 
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had to invent stories of the greed and close-fistedness of one of the 
most improvident of men, and to spin inconsistent yarns of his wealth 
one day and poverty the next. Fantastic tales were told of how he 
would break his nails in trying to pick up stivers slily painted on 
the studio floor, and yet it was said to be his habit to make extrava- 
gant and uncalled-for bids at auction for any work of art which took 
his fancy. In fact, it is pretty clear that beyond the narrow circle of 
his intimates he was practically unknown, and that to his instinctive 
reserve is to be traced much of what looks like perversity or a total 
insensibility to beauty in his selection of material, as well as not a 
little of the unrivalled homogeneity of his artistic expression. 

A third curious point in Rembrandt’s career is the coincidence 
between the fruition of his strictly artistic genius and his loss of 
vogue. Down to about 1640, when he was thirty-four years old, 
Rembrandt, like nearly every other great artist, was distinguished by 
the care with which he perfected his skill in imitation, and the taste 
and judgment with which he arranged his materials, rather than by 
any extraordinary display of power in welding a pictorial scheme 
into an organic whole. The typical work of his early maturity is 
“The Anatomy Lesson,” at the Hague. Without subscribing to the 
strictures of Fromentin, who seems for once to have missed the strong 
points, while laying his fingers rather too ruthlessly on the weak ones, 
of a work of art, it cannot be denied that the picture succeeds rather 
by dint of patience, good taste, and independence than through the 
fusing fire which, nearly thirty years afterwards, was to make a 
second “ regent ” picture, “‘ The Syndics of the Cloth Hall,” such a 
superb creation. All through the years which intervened between 
1627, the date on his earliest known work, and 1640, the year of the 
great portrait in the National Gallery, Rembrandt relied on present- 
ment rather than self-expression. Not that his manner was consecu- 
tive in its development. Far from it. At one time we find him 
painting in a thin, fused way, as in the portrait just alluded to, or 
in the so-called “ Doreur,” or in the “ Carpenter’s Household” of 
the Louvre, which all belong to 1640. At another time, and that as 
early es 1633, he paints the almost over-bold “ Portrait of an Old 
Lady,” of the National Gallery. But in spite of these dislocations, 
if I may call them so, the character of his aim remuins steady, or, 
rather, advances steadily on one line. What he strives for at first 
is the construction of a sort of tableau—using that word in its 
specialised English sense—with elaborately balanced parts and a 
somewhat tight linear rhythm. This slowly grows less rigid as he 
becomes alive to the value of a method which can express the greater 
heats of passion, of a method in more immediate contact with his 
frame of mind ashe works. So his later pictures gain in spontaneity, 
in artistic sincerity, what they lose in signs of antecedent thought, 
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and as they gained sincerity they lost popularity. ‘The Anatomy 
Lessor. ”’ shows a quite singular combination of pictorial balance with 
solicitude for the patron. Apart from the fact that one or two 
among the seven students seem to be thinking more of the spectator 
than of either Tulp or his tendons, probability and a rhythmic pattern 
are made to join hands, and that without allowing any one of the 
persone to obscure any other. The picture in which the forethought 
of his youth and the abandon of his age are most evenly balanced 
is, perhaps, “ The Night Watch,” to keep its familiar though mis- 
leading title. If we may accept the perhaps doubtful evidence of 
sketches and studies, or rather of their absence, this picture cost 
Rembrandt less preparation than any other among his more impor- 
tant works. And yet it bears all over the signs of most elaborate 
scheming. To find a parallel to its careful arabesque and variety of 
chiaroscuro we must turn to the “Hundred Gilder Print,” which 
holds a place among his etchings corresponding to that of ‘‘ The Night 
Watch” among his pictures. But all this care did not reconcile the 
musketeers of Captain Frans Banning Cocq to being mere pawns 
on the chessboard of a painter. They all wanted to be rooks, at 
least! And so, in spite of the fact that the gorgeous and audacious 
brush which has at last won Rembrandt something like the kingship 
of paint, appears for the first time in its full vigour on this famous 
canvas, it marks the beginning of the end of his prosperity. From 
this time onward his trust in art alone, in the free, spontaneous 
outpouring of esthetic passion, grows by leaps and bounds. The 
illustrative and dramatic sides of his personality become steadily 
atrophied as the relation between his brush and his emotions becomes 
closer and more absorbing. Day by day he cared less to imitate, to 
contrive, to marshal material ; day by day his diction grew in splen- 
dour, day by day he shed all sorts of irrelevance, until at last he 
became the master of the “ Syndics” and the “ Jewish Bride,” of the 
“Hendrickje Bathing” and the “Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife.” 
In saying all this I am not forgetting that his work is strangely full 
of sudden advances and as sudden retrocessions; that years after a 
style seems to be definitely laid aside it reappears just as it was, and 
that differences sufficient to awaken doubts as to the authorship of 
some of his most characteristic pictures are to be found in a single 
year. Some of these puzzles are possibly to be explained, as M. 
Michel suggests, by a habit of dating a canvas only when he puta 
final touch upon it for a tardy buyer. However this may be, the 
general drift is clear to those who look upon his progress as a whole. 
Unfortunately for his worldly prosperity it was one from a style the 
groundlings could understand to one it has tuken something like two 
centuries to win the universal admiration it now enjoys. 
Wa rer ARMSTRONG. 
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THE most remarkable thing about the fight between Lords and 
workmen over employers’ liability is surely the way in which the 
Lords have expressed their hostility to the Bill. There have been 
instances in which the Lords have rejected measures in the gross, 
and others in which they have amended them out of all recognition ; 
but here was a case in which they have adopted the principle of a 
Bill, and considerately indicated, in the same breath, that it need not 
be put into practice. “This way out” is a legend that one never 
expected to see applied to the law of the land by so respectable a body 
of men as the Lords. Lord Dudley’s amendment, suggesting con- 
tracting out for the relief of employers who may have a bias against 
State interference, is by no means unlikely, even if it should be 
dropped in the present instance, to commend itself to legislators in 
trouble about property and freedom. For instance, it is said that the 
Government intend to bring in a Factory Bill and a Mines Bill. 
Should the Factory Bill propose to extend the protection of the law to 
washerwomen, nothing will be easier than to admit the principle that 
it is good for a washerwoman to be protected—for a blunt denial is 
in these days questionable statesmanship—and to provide for the 
taking of a secret ballot on the Dudley plan in every laundry where 
two or more washerwomen areemployed. Ifa majority of two-thirds 
in any laundry object to any interference with their freedom, then 
we shall know, after the exercise of a free franchise—for it is impos- 
sible to conceive that the chief washerwoman should influence the 
judgment—that these dissentient laundries ought to be exempted. 
And if the Mines Act proposes to raise the age at which lads may 
work in the pits from twelve to fourteen—the limit proposed by the 
Berlin Conference—their employers must in the same way provide 
ballot-boxes, and see that an orderly vote is given without personation 
or pressure of any sort. Much relief, too, may be hoped for from the 
tyranny of the London County Council and of the democratic vestry 
of the future, from the clause which might so easily be inserted in the 
next Public Health Amendment Bill, enabling owners of insanitary 
houses to take a Dudley ballot of their tenants as to whether the 
Sanitary Authority or the landlord should determine what was 
healthy or unhealthy. 

There is no need for more than a single word upon the arguments 
with which the Lords fortified Lord Dudley’s interesting proposal. 
It is true that the Duke of Argyle and the Bishop of Durham took 
high ground in the matter, the Duke alleging that violence would 
be dene to freedom if contracting out was stripped of its legal 
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validity, the prelate, that the moral relations between masters and 
men as expressed in their mutual insurance arrangements would be 
grievously jarred. But Lord Salisbury, in that relentlessly frank 
way of his, cut the ground from under their feet when he told the 
trade unionists who went, with Mr. Burns at their head, to protest 
against the Lords’ solicitude, that the increased liability which the 
measure threw upon employers might have serious effects upon trade, 
and tend to restrict the employment of labour. There we have 
contracting out in its true colours. The old Act left a way open, 
by an omission, for employers to drive their coach and _ horses 
through the law; and the freedom for which the Lords contend is 
the freedom of employers to use that road for ever under State 
auspices. Can we blame the trade unions if they treat with scant 
reverence the pomp and circumstance with which the patricians declare 
that they are fighting for the freedom and privileges of the plebs ? 

It is quite true that contracting-out had crept in under the 
old Act, and that several mutual insurance schemes had been built 
up on the understanding that the beneficiaries under such schemes 
forfeited their right at law. In the case of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, for instance, a mutual arrangement of 
this kind had been created, and no one could accept service under 
the Company without first signing away his right to seek legal 
compensation in the event of accident.’ 

On the other hand, many insurance schemes which do not contain 
any stipulation as to contracting-out sprang up when the Act of 
1880 was passed, it being understood in regard to some of them 
that, if a workman brought an action and recovered damages, he 


(1) The agreement which has to be signed by the London and North-Western Rail- 
way men contains a clause to the effect that, in consideration of a sum equivalent to 
five-sixths of the premiums paid by the men, the employee ‘‘ agrees to accept such con- 
tribution and any advantages to which he may be entitled under the rules of the said 
section 7 in satisfaction and in lieu of any claims which he or his personal representatives, 
or other persons entitled, in case of his death, might or would otherwise have had under 
or by reason of the provisions of the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, or any Act or 
Acts amending the same.”’ 

In the case of the employees at the collieries and works of the Bridgwater Trustees, 
every person employed has also to belong to the Accident Society, to which the 
employers pledge themseives to contribute not less than 25 per cent. on the amounts 
paid by the employees; and ‘‘in consideration of such payment by the employers, and 
of being employed at the said collieries or works, and as part of the terms of employ- 
ment, every person so employed undertakes for himself and his representatives, and 
any person entitled in case of his death, that in case he sustain any injury in the 
course of such employment, whether resulting in death or not, neither the employers, 
nor any person in their employment, whether a fellow-servant with the person so 
injured or not, shall be liable to make or pay any compensation whatever in respect of 
any defect, negligence, act, or omission under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
or otherwise in respect of any negligence occasioning such injury.” Mr. Asquith 
states that out of 240,000 miners in the mutual provident societies, 98,000 are con- 
tracted out. 
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would not be entitled to draw the proportion contributed by the 
employer to the sum which fell to him under the insurance arrange- 
ment. Such a plan was, under the then state of the law, advan- 
tageous to the workman. The process of law is costly and uncertain ; 
it is ill adapted for securing compensation for slight accidents which 
entail only a few days’ or weeks’ absence from work ; and it must be 
remembered that the law on employers’ liability, even as amended, 
only covers a limited class of accidents—those, viz., which are 
attributable to the negligence of the employer or any of his subor- 
dinates—whilst the insurance schemes referred to make provision 
for accidents arising from all causes. It is entirely false, then, 
to suppose that contracting-out is the general rule under such 
insurance schemes, or that there is any necessity in the nature of 
the case for such a step. The origin of contracting-out is to be 
found partly in the desire of certain employers to know exactly how 
their risks stand, and partly in the desire to create a means of keep- 
ing their workmen in hand. Thus the late Sir George Findlay, the 
general manager of the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany, gave it in evidence before the Labour Commission that the 





existence of their fund tended to keep men outside the trade unions 
and to prevent labour disputes—an opinion that should be read 
alongside the Duke of Argyle’s powerful plea for liberty, Another 
plan very widely adopted is to carry out the workmen’s insurance 
scheme not through a private fund, but through an insurance com- 
pany. This system has been fostered by one at least of the com- 
panies which started originally in order to insure the employers 
against the risk which the law had subjected them to. Scores of 
thousands of workmen at this moment contribute with the employers 
to a fund which is available for all classes of accidents, the payments 
being in reality a premium to the insurance company. Here, again, 
no single case of contracting-out has occurred. Any workman is 
perfectly free to bring an action if he cares to do so. 

It may appear from these facts that the outcry against the 
Lords’ action has been somewhat overdone, and that the risks are 
more imaginary than real. But this is not so. Under the new 
measure the employers’ liability, as Lord Salisbury pointed out, is 
very largely increased; so that he will be to this extent more 
anxious to be free from the worry, cost, and loss entailed by actions 
brought against him; whilst the workman, it may be presumed, will 
be proportionately eager to avail himself of the superior advantages 
offered by the law. Whilst then, we may go with Lord Salisbury so 
far as to agree that experience under the old Act does not afford a 
criterion by which to judge of the future, is it unreasonable to draw 
a different conclusion, namely, that it is all the more necessary to 
protect the rights of workmen under the law, to say nothing of their 
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life, health, and wholeness in their daily occupations, by putting a 
stop to a practice which renders the law self-defeating ? 

It is just as well to remember whilst this measure is before the 
country, that the principle of employers’ liability is no mere affair 
which can be circumscribed into a single Act of Parliament and 
done with. It runs in one shape or another through the whole 
fabric of English social legislation. It is the dominant idea in the 
practical industrial politics of Europe. It embodies not only the 
notion of a claim for compensation in case of injury, but of a positive 
constructive scheme of public health and safety for all those who 
are engaged in industrial work. To make a breach, therefore, of 
the kind which Lord Dudley proposes is to strike a blow of a most 
dangerous kind at industrial legislation generally; and, so far as the 
present measure is concerned, the injurious effects of such a blow are 
precisely in proportion to the vastly enhanced benefits which the 
new law confers, 

How great these benefits are will appear more clearly if we put in 
a concrete shape some of the defects of the old Act. 

(2) A workman is injured, we will suppose, owing to his carrying 
out the orders of a rash or incompetent foreman, and he brings an 
action to recover damages. It is argued, however, that the foreman 
was really only a fellow workman who was temporarily acting as 
foreman, and that, this being so, the plaintiff is not entitled to 
compensation ; for, as the law stands, it must be proved that the 
superintendent owing to whose neglect the accident happened is a 
bond-fide superior. Accordingly, the workman loses his case, as has 
happened scores of times for the same reason. 

(>) A workman gets injured owing to the neglect of some fellow 
workman. A miner claimed, in Bradford County Court on Novem- 
ber 29th last, £263 5s. damages for injuries received by being 
thrown out of a cage owing to the alleged failure of the winding 
engine. For the defence it was contended that the accident was 
due to the carelessness of the engine driver, and not to defective 
machinery. Verdict for defendants. 

Again, in December a porter sued a railway company at the City 
of London Court for injuries caused by the fall of a bale of wool 
which was being hoisted by acrane. Defence denied the defect in the 
crane, which was pulled up too quickly by the crane-man, for whom 
the defendants were not responsible. The judge held that the accident 
was due to the fault of a fellow-servant, and found for the defendants.! 

These cases are specimens of the way in which workmen suffer 
from the doctrine of common employment. They have no voice in 
appointing their fellow workmen, who may be quite unfitted for the 


(1) See Labour Gazette, December and January. 
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work ; but, nevertheless, the employer is not held liable if harm 
happens. 

(c) A workman is injured owing to some defect in plant, and the 
employer’s counsel draws the attention of the judge to the following 
clause, which, he points out, knocks the ground from under the 
plaintifi’s feet, a clause which exonerates the employer from liability 
‘“‘ where the workman knew of the defect or negligence which caused 
the injury, and failed within a reasonable time to give, or cause to 
be given, information thereof to the employer or some person superior 
to himself in the service of the employer, unless he was aware that 
the employer already knew of the said defect or negligence.” From 
which legal gem it would appear that if the man was killed, his 
relatives or fellow workmen would have to show that they knew that 
the dead man knew that the employer knew of the defect. If this 
cannot be proved the employer escapes by the “doctrine of 
acquiescence.” The practical effect has been to enable him to laugh 
at the law; for if an accident happens nothing can be easier than to 
say that the workman knew of the risk he ran, whereas if the work- 
man told the employer of such risk before an accident actually 
happened, all that had to be done was to tell the workman he need 
not face it unless he liked and that there were plenty of other work- 
men who would. 

(7) A man working at the docks, or in a ship-yard, or on a 
scaffolding, sustains a fracture of the skull and it is seven or eight 
weeks before he is able to understand what is going on around him. 
By that time it is too late for him to give notice of action. For 
instance, Mr. J. Sexton, now Secretary of the National Union of 
Dock Labourers, in his evidence before the Labour Commission, on 
16th February, 1892, gave particulars of his own case in which he 
had been precluded from taking action by the six weeks’ notice 
clause. He said :— 


‘‘T was hoisting grain when, as the bags were hoisted up, they fell on top 
of me and knocked me down below, smashing both jaws and knocking one of 
my eyes out. The Act would have applied had I not been unconscious beyond 
the limit of time which is allowed. When I regained consciousness and was 
able to stand erect again, I was given to understand that I was just three days 
too late—that it was three days over the six weeks in which I should have 
given notice to the employers. That was the legal advice I received. Not 
only were the few shillings lent to my wife (unknown to me, for I would not 
have accepted it) stopped out of my wages when I commenced to work, but 
the half-crown paid for the cab to take me to the hospital was also stopped 
out of my wages.” 


(ec) A tramway servant or a busman meets with an accident; a 
potman falls off a defective ladder, cleaning the public-house win- 
dows; a sailor loses his life at sea executing an order that never 
ought to have been given; or a fireman gets blown up by a boiler 
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which should have been repaired. None of these persons or their 
relatives have redress, because the definition of a workman does not 
include them. Owing to a legal presumption about men in the 
royal dockyards and arsenals, they are also shut out from compensa- 
tion. 

(7) A workman in one of the building trades is injured—and 
accidents in the building trades are matters of every-day occurrence 
and he brings, or his representatives bring, an action against the 
employer ; but without success, for the employer says the work was 
let out to a sub-contractor, and that the liability therefore fulls upon 
him. <As the said sub-contractor is a man of straw, the plaintiff is 
practically only a workman himself, it is quite useless for the plaintiff 
to proceed against him. 

(7) A workman’s health is injured, and perhaps finally destroyed, 
in following one of the deadly trades ; but whether reasonable precau- 
tions have or have not been taken with a- view to preserving the 
health of those employed the employer is not held liable for damage 
done. He has, therefore, no pecuniary inducement to make such 
arrangements as will render the processes of manufacture innocuous.' 

In addition to all this the Act limits the maximum amount which 
the workman may recover to three years’ wages; so that, if a boy 
earning five shillings a-week, with a widowed mother looking to him 
for support, was killed, the maximum compensation would amount 
to £39. And, as we have seen, it makes no provision against con- 
tracting-out. 

But the Act, though bad, contains the germ of better things. 
For years past the trade unions, through their Congresses and 
Parliamentary Committee, have been appealing for a reformed mea- 
sure, and the Home Secretary’s Bill has been set upon furiously 
because it gives them what they ask for. It abolishes the doctrine 
of common employment ; the companion doctrine of acquiescence 
disappears at the same time; the limitation of the time during which 
notice of bringing an action has to be given is done away with; the 
definition of workman is extended to apply to anyone who accepts a 
contract of service, whether express or implied ; the limit of compen- 
sation is also abolished, so that a British jury may award whatever 
sum it considers equitable ; the contractor-in-chief is no longer 
exonerated from his liability because he lets out his work to a sub- 
contractor ; the employers’ liability has been extended so as to include 





1) It is true that the workman is entitled to proceed under the common law, but 
cases in which this has been done are extremely infrequent. The Judges would 
doubtless hold that where the customary standard of safety is maintained, the employer, 
in the absence of any statutory requirements, cannot be expected todo more. It could 
scarcely fail to tell against the workman that he knew of the risks attending the 
employment and made no objection; since the same argument has been established 
uniter the Employers’ Liability Act in regard to accidents. 
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the health as well asthe life and limb of those employed ; and, finally, 
contracting-out is put a stop to. These then, briefly, are the 
features which differentiate the Home Secretary’s Bill from the 
existing Act. They do not constitute a perfect Bill. They still 
leave out of sight a large class of cases to which Mr, Chamberlain, 
Dr. Hunter and others have rightly called attenticn, where the 
accident is not due to any negligence on the part of the employer or 
his subordinates, but to unforeseen events and causes for which no 
one can be held directly accountable. Yet considered as the logical 
development of the existing Act, and not as any attempt to establish 
a complete scheme of compensation after the model of the German 
one, the Bill marks a great and important step forward. Under its 
provisions a workman’s life does unquestionably obtain a far higher 
value in the eyes of the law. 

But the really constructive part of the Bill, that which signalises 
the logical development of the principle, is not to be found in the 
mere brushing away of the foolish and fatuous anomalies to which 
attention has been called. 

The vital points about the new measure are these :—It refuses to 
allow the employer to delegate his position to any sub-contractor ; it 
refuses to allow him, under any pretext whatever, to thrust his men 
outside the protection of the law; and it makes him responsible for 
the effects of his negligence in respect to the health of his work- 
people as well as their life and limbs. This last point is of such 
signal importance that it is strange so little attention should have 
been given to it. Hitherto, the employer has done exactly as he 
liked, subject to the fitful protests of the Home Office, in regard to 
his workpeople’s health. There has been no effective means of 
preventing him from killing them off by bronchitis and consump- 
tion, or by poisoning them in any way that trade dictated as con- 
venient and economical. A year ago I pointed out, in this review, 
the conditions under which certain important industries were being 
carried on, and the consequences to the life and health of those 
employed. The effect of the new Bill will be to enforce a two-fold 
watch upon the employer. On the one hand will be the Home 
Office, with its special regulations framed for the protection of the 
worker ; on the other will be the fear of compensation. 

The working of this two-fold safeguard cannot be put more 
graphically than it is in the following letter which is published in 
the report of the Departmental Committee which has been inquiring 
into the dangers of the pottery trades. It is written by a German 
manufacturer, who, in answer to the question whether innocuous 
glazes are enforced by law in the pottery trade in Germany, says :— 


‘‘In reality there is no special law in Germany known by us about glazes 
on earthenware and about dust, but there is a general prescription in the 
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General-Ordnung, which is like a law, prescribing that everything injurious 
for the health of the workmen must be avoided. In reality, I have for the 
last two years made all mechanical installations necessary for taking dust out 
of our rooms, and I am very satisfied with the result. . . . There is no law 
in this country that compels manufacturers not to use more than a limited 
percentage of raw whitelead in glazes, There are laws that compel manufac- 
turers to ventilate the rooms in a sufficient manner and that compel them to 
build the workshops a certain height. All men or women that work in the 
lead have to take their meals in rooms away from the workshops, and we have 
to provide extra washing stands, and clothing, and soap for them. But the 
worst of all is that we have a law in our country that makes you responsible 
for any damage done in that way to a workman, whether it is the direct fault 
of the manufacturer or not. This law goes a long way. I have to paya 
‘‘ dipper” that was affected by the lead and lost the use of his eyes. We used 
to use raw whitelead in the glaze, but after the experience in it we now 
‘frit’ it all.” 

But what about the schemes of mutual insurance, of which so much 
has been made? They need not be interfered with at all by the Bill. 
It would be just as open to employers and workmen to make their 
mutual arrangements if contracting out were abolished as it is at 
present, only it must be borne in mind that in equity the scale of 
compensation would have to be raised so as to correspond with the 
increased benefits offered by the Bill. Unless this is done, how can 
it be maintained that the workmen will be better off under the volun- 
tary scheme than under the law? It is expressly provided in the 


Bill that— 


‘* Where an employer has contributed to a fund providing any benefit for a 
workman or his representatives in case of injury or death, the Court in asses- 
sing the amount of compensation payable to the workman or his representa- 
tives in the case of injury or death, shall treat asa payment on account of 
the employer’s liability so much of any money which has been, or will be, 
paid to the workman or his representatives out of the fund, as is in the opinion 
of the Court or jury attributable to the employer’s contribution.” 


So that the employer is absolutely protected from being called upon 
to make a double contribution in the event of an accident. Why, 
then, should the Bill destroy these mutual arrangements? How can 
it be that the insurance schemes are menaced by the Bill, unless it be 
that the employers do not intend to do what is fair in increasing the 
proportion and the amount of their contribution? And seeing that 
the workman is, as a rule, left to pay the premium himself for all 
accidents falling outside the Act, and that he will be perfectly free 
to do so in future if he cares to, whether or not the master drops his 
contribution—which again is only meant to cover his existing legal 
liabilities—what becomes of the complaint that the poor workman 
will be a heavy loser if the insurance schemes come to a stop? One 
is driven to the conclusion that the threat of the employers to 
abandon their contributions, if contracting-out is abolished, is due to 
the fear that a higher scale of compensation would follow appeals to 
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the courts, with the result of a considerable drain upon their 
pockets. 

I have tried to show that contracting-out is a much more serious 

thing under the new Bill than under the existing Act, and is likely 
to be far more generally resorted to. That the arrangements pro- 
posed for giving the workman a free choice in the matter are delusive, 
and that it will be impossible to exercise any efficient central check 
over the formation or administration of benefit funds is self-evident. 
As to the grounds which have been alleged in favour of reserving 
the right to contract out of the Act, I have tried to show that they 
are untenable and inconsistent with sound statesmanship. It remains 
now to consider whether the Home Secretary’s Bill forms a mere 
by-way in the workman’s life, a comparatively unimportant part of 
the general fabric of employers’ liability, or whether it deserves the 
name, which has been given to it in various quarters, of the work- 
man’s charter. 
« Most people have no idea of the frequency with which accidents 
occur in carrying on the work of the country, or of the con- 
stant risks to which workmen are exposed. I am informed by a 
high actuarial authority that one workman in ten who are insured 
meets with an accident in the course of a year. The statistics of the 
German insurance scheme show that about 150,000 accidents have 
occurred in the German Empire even since the very drastic scheme 
of State insurance came into operation. In some trades, of course, 
the proportion of accidents is very much larger than in others. It 
is estimated that some 60,000 accidents occur annually amongst the 
miners. ‘The statistics of the Board of Trade show that upwards of 
9,000 railway men were injured and 549 killed during the year 
1892, and reference to the report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
for the same year shows that 8,107 accidents and 79 deaths were 
registered in the factories and workshops of the country ; how many 
were not registered no one knows. There can be no doubt, then, 
as to the importance of the subject. 

But if accidents are as numerous as this, how is it that so few 
actions are brought to recover compensation ? The terrors of the 
law have much to do with this, as I have said; a still more 
important factor of the case is the vast system of insurance which 
has grown up. Employers insure their risks with an insurance 
company, which undertakes to fight the case and pay the damages, 
if any; but what happens in practice is that where a verdict is 
likely to be given, the companies arrange the matter before it comes 
into court. The insurance system works, however, in another very 
interesting way, which has been already alluded to. Arrangements 
are made from the office of the company, and, with the consent of 
both parties, workmen and employers contribute to a joint fund in 
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proportion to the ascertained ratio of risks for which the law pro- 
vides compensation and those for which it does not, the employer 
paying the former and the workmen the latter. Then, in the event 
of accident, the insurance company pays the compensation. It is 
stated that the workmen are very favourable to this plan, as it 
enables them to avoid the cost and trouble of law, and provides 
them with the means of meeting a period of disablement without 
trouble or friction. When these facts are known, it will be seen 
that the operation of the Act has not been confined to the cases 
which have been actually brought into court, but that it has, in fact, 
set the standard for an immense voluntary system of compensation. 

It is true that this has been based upon a scale far below what was 
contemplated by the Act, since the workman has been made to pay 
for the risks, perversities, and anomalies of the law, on the theory 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. Still it shows that 
the effects of the law, such as it is, have struck wide and deep. 
Needless to say, under a fair system of insurance the workman will 
not be penalised by having to pay out of his wages what ought to be 
a charge on production. 

It has been suggested that the practice of insurance must lead to 
carelessness on the part of employers. This, however, must mani- 
festly depend upon the extent to which the insurance companies take 
precautions to safeguard their interests. The policies which are 
issued, as a matter of fact, contain pretty stringent regulations, and 
the companies are in the habit of insisting on the removal of causes 
of danger, whether from unfenced or ill-arranged machinery, ineffi- 
cient management, or other sources of risk to life and limb. It must, 
indeed, be obvious that a business company will either take precau- 
tions to see that risks are reduced to a minimum, or will raise its 
premium so as to penalise the employers who are persistently negli- 
gent. We may see in this practice that has sprung up a certain 
foreshadowing of a complete system of insurance, with its corollaries 
of the safest practicable methods of working and a high hygienic 
standard in the factories, such, in fact, as is to be found developing 
rapidly in Germany. We may, therefore, look forward with some 
confidence to the extension of insurance which is certain to take 
place concurrently with the range and volume of employers’ liability. 
The danger, after all a temporary one, is that workmen may not 
sufficiently realise the immensely enhanced scale of benefits to which 
they are entitled under any mutual insurance scheme, whether pro- 
moted by an insurance company or by their employers. In view of 
the simplification of the law, the abolition of clauses which have 
blocked them out in the past, and the removal of all limits on the 
scale of compensation, it would be manifestly unfair if the insurance 
schemes were to stand still whilst the law went on. 
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If the Lords still insist, when the Bill goes up to them again from 
the Commons, on letting the employers contract out, this great 
measure of reform will be left high and dry. With a new and 
bewildering category of risks before them, the temptation to employers 
of compounding with their people will be overwhelming. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is that an issue has 
arisen between the Lords and the people which turns on nothing less 
than affairs of life and death, health and disease. The Lords may 
perhaps flatter themselves that their assertions of solicitude for the 
workman’s welfare will counterbalance the very clear and deadly 
meaning of their action. They may even be under the impression 
that this is somehow a party question. But suppose that the 
Liberals had votes in their minds, this is none the less as pure a 
piece of live labour politics as was ever introduced into any legisla- 
ture; which is the same thing as saying that if the Lords offer the 


4 


Bill once more to the workmen with a great rent torn down the 
middle of it, they will resent it, not as a mere matter of party, but 
as a most gross and impudent interference with a thing they have 
made up their minds to secure. 

It is rumoured that the House of Lords may adopt some com- 
promise when the Bill comes up to them once more, and that this 
compromise may take the shape of a qualified adoption of the 
amendment moved by Mr. McLaren in the House of Commons, 
namely, that existing employers who insist upon contracting out 
shall be protected fora term of years. Jt would be a most un- 
fortunate and even disastrous thing to give any sort of legal recogni- 
tion to such rights as are sought by the London and North-Western 
Railway Company and those other concerns which lay such stress upon 
the point. There is a great deal in precedent, and those who hold 
that social legislation should be of a thorough kind, based on 
principle and yielding neither to fear nor favour, will not cease to 
hope that no concession of any sort or kind on the part of the Lords 
which falls short of the absolute prohibition of contracting out, will 
be accepted by the House of Commons. If Lord Salisbury should 
happen to come back to power and find the thin edge of the wedge 
still in, it is not difficult to forecast the lines upon which the next 
Employers’ Liability Bill would be drawn. 

VauGHAN Nasu. 


















THE RELIGION OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


THE other day somebody went to Rubinstein and said, “Is the 
pianoforte a musical instrument?” That is just the sort of question 
people put nowadays. You call on the Prince of Wales to ask, 
“Is England a republic?” or on the Lord Mayor with, “Is 
London a city?” or on Madame Calve to take her opinion, as an 
expert, on “Is Cavalleria Rusticana an opera?” In treating such 
questions as open ones you have already achieved a paradox; and 
even if the Prince of Wales should have the presence of mind to 
simply say No, and the Lord Mayor and Madame Calve, Yes, and 
have you immediately shewn out, still you are in a position to fill 
the contents bill of one of our weekly scrap papers with, “ Is England 
a republic ?—What the Prince of Wales says”; and so sell off 
an edition to people who cannot bring themselves to think that the 
plain explanation of the mystery is that you are a foolish person. 

Yet it will not do to reply to “Is the pianoforte a musical instru- 
ment?” by a simple Yes. That would be an understatement of a 
quite extraordinary case. The pianoforte is the most important of all 
musical instruments: its invention was to music what the invention 
of printing was to poetry. Just consider the analogy for a moment. 
What is it that keeps Shakespere alive amongus? Is it the stage, 
the great actors, the occasional revivals with new music and scenery, 
and agreeably mendacious accounts of the proceedings in the news- 
papers after the first night? Not a bit of it. Those who know 
their Shakespere at all know him before they are twenty-five: after 
that there is no time—one has to live instead of to read; and how 
many Shakesperean revivals, pray, has an Englishman the chance of 
seeing before he is twenty-five, even if he lives in a city and not in 
the untheatred country, or in a family which regards the pit of the 
theatre as the antechamber to that pit which has no bottom? I 
myself, born of profane stock, and with a quarter-century of play- 
going, juvenile and manly, behind me, have not seen as many as 
a full half of Shakespere’s plays acted ; and if my impressions of 
his genius were based solely on these representations I should be 
in darkness indeed. For what is it that I have seen on suc! 
occasions? Tuke the solitary play of Shakespere’s which is revived 
more than twice in a generation! Well, I have seen Mr. Barry 
Sullivan’s Hamlet, Mr. Daniel Bandmann’s Hamlet, Miss Marriott's 
Hamlet, Mr. Irving’s Hamlet, Signor Salvini’s Hamlet, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s Hamlet, Mr. Benson’s Hamlet, Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Hamnilet, 
and perhaps others which I forget. But to none of these artists 
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do I owe my acquaintance with Shakespere’s play of Hamlet. In 
proof whereof, let me announce that, for all my JZami/et-going, 
were I to perish this day, I should go to my account without having 
seen Fortinbras, save in my mind’s eye, or watched the ghostly 
twilight march (as I conceive it) of those soldiers who went to 
their graves like beds to dispute with him a territory that was not 
tomb enough and continent to hide the slain. When first I saw 
Hamilet I innocently expected Fortinbras to dash in, as in Sir John 
Gilbert’s picture, with shield and helmet, like a mediwval Charles XIL., 
and, by right of his sword and his will, take the throne which the 
fencing foil and the speculative intellect had let slip, thereby pointing 
the play’s most characteristically English moral. But what was 
my first Hamlet to my first Romeo and Juliet, in which Romeo, 
instead of dying forthwith when he took the poison, was interrupted 
by Juliet, who sat up and made him carry her down to the footlights, 
where she complained of being very cold, and had to be warmed by 
a love scene, in the middle of which Romeo, who had forgotten all 
about the poison, was taken ill and died? Or my first Richard IIT, 
which turned out to be a wild potpourri of all the historical plays, 
with a studied debasement of all the best word music in the lines, 
and an original domestic scene in which Richard, after feebly bully- 
ing his wife, observed, “If this don’t kill her, she’s immortal” ? 
Cibber’s Richard III, was, to my youthful judgment, superior to 
Shakespere’s play on one point only, and that was the omission of 
the stage direction, “ Exeunt fighting,” whereby Richmond and the 
tyrant were enabled to have it out to the bitter end full in my view. 
Need I add that it was not through this sort of thing, with five out 
of every six parts pitiably ill acted and ill uttered, that I came 
to know Shakespere ? Later on, when it was no longer Mr. Blank’s 
Hamlet and Miss Dash’s Juliet that was in question, but “ the 
Lyceum revival,’ the stage brought me but little nearer to the 
drama. For the terrible cutting involved by modern hours of per- 
formance ; the foredoomed futility of the attempt to take a work 
originally conceived mainly as a long story told on the stage, with 
plenty of casual adventures and unlimited changes of scene, and to 
tight-lace it into something like a modern play consisting of a single 
situation in three acts; and the commercial relations which lead the 
salaried players to make the most abject artistic sacrifices to their 
professional consciousness that the performance is the actor-manager’s 
“show,” and by no means their own or Shakespere’s: all these and 
many other violently anti-artistic conditions of modern theatrical 
enterprise still stood inexorably between the stage and the real 
Shakespere. 

The case of Shakespere is not, of course, the whole case against 
the theatre: it is, indeed, the weakest part of it, because the stage 
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certainly does more for Shakespere than for any other dramatic poet. 
The English drama, from Marlowe to Browning, would practically 
not exist if it were not printed. To extend the argument to litera- 
ture in general it is only necessary to imagine the nation depending 
for its knowledge of poetry and romance on the recitations of elocu- 
tionists and the readings with which some of our sects replace the 
“lessons” of the Church of England. Such a conception dies of 
its own absurdity. Clearly, the literature which the private student 
‘annot buy or borrow to take home and puzzle out by himself may 
be regarded as, at best, in a state of suspended animation. 

But what has all this to do with the pianoforte ? Well, can any- 
thing be more obvious? I decline to insult the intelligence of the 
public by explaining. 

Let me, however, do an unsolicited service to thousands of fellow- 
creatures who are huddling round the fire trying to kill time 
with such sensations as they can extract from novels, not suspecting 
a far more potent instrument stands dumb by the wall, unthought 
of save as one of those expensive and useless pieces of show furniture 
without which no gentleman’s drawing-room is complete. Take a 
case by way of illustration. You are a youth, let us suppose, poring 
over The Three Musketeers, or some romance of Scott’s. Now, in the 
name of all that is real, how much satisfaction do you get out of mere 
descriptions of duels, and escapes, and defiances, and raptures of 
passion? <A good deal, you think (being young); but how if you 
could find a sort of book that would give you not merely a description 
of these thrilling sensations, but the sensations themselves—the stirring 
of the blood, the bristling of the fibres, the transcendent, fearless fury 
which makes romance so delightful), and realizes that ideal which Mr. 
Gilbert has aptly summed up in the phrase, “ heroism without risk ”’? 
Such a book is within your reach. Pitch your Three Musketeers 
into the waste-paper basket, and get a vocal score of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots. Then to the piano, and pound away. In the music you 
will find the body and reality of that feeling which the mere novelist 
could only describe to you; there will come home to your sense 
something in which you can actually experience the candour and 
gallant impulse of the hero, the grace and trouble of the heroine, 
and the extracted emotional quintessence of their love. As to duels, 
what wretched printed list of the thrusts in carte and tierce delivered 
by D’Artagnan or Bussy d’Amboise can interest the man who knows 
Don Giovanni’s duel in the dark with the Commandant, or Romeo’s 
annihilation of Tybalt (not Shakespere’s, but Gounod’s Romeo), or 
Raoul’s explosion of courage on the brink of the fight in the Pré aux 
Cleves. And mark, it is only at the piano that that Pré aux Cleres 
fight is really fought out—that Maurevert comes out of the darkness 
with his assassins to back San Bris, and that Marcel, in extremity, 
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thunders his “ Eine feste Burg”’ at the door of the inn, and brings 
all the Huguenot soldiers tumbling out to the rescue with their 
rataplan. Go to the theatre for that scene, and there is no sense in 
what passes: Maurevert is cut; Marcel is cut; everything that 
makes the scene grow und live is cut, because the opera is so long 
that even with the fourth act omitted it is impossible to present it 
unmutilated without an ungentlemanly curtailment of the waits 
between the acts. Besides, it is a curious circumstance that operatic 
stage managers never read operas, perhaps because, since they never 
conceive cause and effect as operating in the normal way, the com- 
poser’s instructions would only lead them astray. At all events, we 
have Meyerbeer at the same disadvantage on the stage as Shake- 
spere. 

Here I can conceive our Musketecr loving youth interrupting 
me with some impatience, to explain that he cannot play the 
piano. No doubt he cannot: what of that? Berlioz could not 
play the piano; Wagner could not play the piano; nay, I myself, 
a musical critic of European reputation, J cannot play. But is 
any man prevented from reading Othello by the fact that he 
cannot act or recite? You need not be able to play your Luguenots : 
if you can read the notes and bungle over them, that is sufficient. 
This only leads our youth to put his difficulty more precisely: he 
cannot even read the notes. Of course not; but why? Because he 
has never discovered that they are worth learning. Pianism has 
been presented to him as a polite accomplishment, the object of which 
is to give pleasure to others—an object which has not been attained, 
he has observed, in the case of his sisters. To him, therefore, I 
seem to propose that he shall, in pure and probably unsuccessful 


altruism, spend so many hours a d: 


iy for a year over Czerny’s, 
Plaidy’s, or Cramer’s exercises in order that he may be able to play 
Beethoven’s “ Pathetic Sonata” slowly and awkwardly, but note- 
accurately, to the manifest discomfort and disturbance of all within 
earshot. Now, he does not care two straws about the “ Pathetic 
Sonata,” and would not spend twelve hours, much less twelve months, 
over Czerny to save all Beethoven’s works from destruction, much 
less to oblige me. Therefore, though he will learn to smoke, to 
skate, to play billiards, to ride, to shoot, to do half a dozen things 
much more difficult than reading music, he will no more learn his 
notes than a sailor will learn ploughing. Why should he, since 
no pleasure can come of it for himself? As to giving pleasure to 
‘ec not ten men 


others, even sisterless youths know, first, that there arc 
; 
net 


in Europe among the most gifted and arduously-trained professionals 
whose playing gives pleasure to enough people to fill St. James’s 
Hall; and second, that the effect of ordinary amateur playing on 
other people is to drive them almost mad. I learnt my notes at 
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the age of sixteen or thereabouts; and since that time I have 
inflicted untold suffering on my neighbours without having on a 
single occasion given the smallest pleasure to any human being 
except myself. Then, it will be asked, Why did I begin? Well, the 
motive arose from my previous knowledge of musie. I had been 
accustomed all my life to hear it in sufficing quantities; and the 
melodies I heard I could at least sing; so that I neither had nor 
desired any technical knowledge. But it happened one day that 
my circumstances changed, so that I heard no more music. It was 
in vain now to sing: my native woodnotes wild—just then breaking 
frightfully—could not satisfy my intense craving for the harmony 
which is the emotional substance of music, and for the rhythmic 
figures of accompaniment which are its action and movement. I 
had only a single splintering voice ; and I wanted an orchestra. This 
musical starvation it was that drove me to disregard the rights of my 
fellow-lodgers and go to the piano. I learnt the alphabet of musical 
notation from a primer, and the keyboard from a diagram. Then, 
without troubling Czerny or Plaidy, I opened Don Giovanni and 
began. It took ten minutes to get my fingers arranged on the 
chord of D minor with which the overture commences; _ but 
when it sounded right at last, it was worth all the trouble it cost. 
At the end of some months I had acquired a technique of my own, 
as a sample of which I may offer my fingering of the scale of C 
major. Instead of shifting my hand by turning the thumb under 
: ° CDEFGABC . . 
and fingering j|-3-3}-9-3-y-5» 1 passed my fourth finger over my 


23 
fifth, and played = - - = te , 
of being applicable to all scales, diatonic or chromatic; and to this 
day I often fall back on it. Liszt and Chopin hit on it too; but 
they never used it to the extent that I did. I soon acquired a 
terrible power of stumbling through pianoforte arrangements and 


This method had the advantage 


vocal scores; and my reward was that I gained penetrating expe- 
ricnces of Victor Hugo and Schiller from Donizetti, Verdi, and 
Beethoven ; of the Bible from Handel ; of Goethe from Schumann ; 
of Beaumarchais and Moliére from Mozart; and of Merimée from 
Bizet, besides finding in Berlioz an unconscious interpreter of 
Edgar Allan Poe. When I was in the schoolboy-adventure vein, 
I could range from Vincent Wallace to Meyerbeer; and if I felt 
piously and genteelly sentimental, I, who could not stand the pictures 
of Ary Scheffer or the genteel suburban sentiment of Tennyson and 
Longfellow, could become quite maudlin over Mendelsschn and 
Gounod. And, as I searched all the music I came across for the sake 
of its poetic or dramatic content, and played the pages in which I 
found drama or poetry over and over again, whilst I never returned 
to those in which the music was trying to exist ornamentally for its 
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own sake and had no real content at all, it followed that when I 
came across the consciously perfect art work in the music dramas of 
Wagner, I ran no risk of hopelessly misunderstanding it as the 
academic musicians did. Indeed, I soon found that they equally 
misunderstood Mozart and Beethoven, though, having come to like 
their tunes and harmonies, and to understand their mere carpentry, 
they pointed out what they supposed to be their merits with an 
erroneousness far more fatal to their unfortunate pupils than the 
volley of half-bricks with which they greeted Wagner (who, it 
must be confessed, retaliated with a volley of whole ones fearfully 
well aimed). 

Now, in this fragment of autobiography, what is it that stands 
as the one indispensable external condition of my musical culture ? 
Obviously, the pianoforte. Without it, no harmony, no interweaving 
of rhythms and motives, no musical structure, and consequently no 
opera or music drama. But on the other hand, with it nothing 
else was needed, except the printed score and a foreknowledge of 
the power of music to bring romance and poetry to an enchanting 
intimacy of realization. Let a man once taste of the fruit that 
brings that knowledge, and no want of technical instruction will 
prevent him from doing what I did, if only he can get access to a 
piano and ten shillings’ worth of cheap editions of operas and 
oratorios. I had not the key to the instrument, but I picked the lock 
by passing my ring finger over my little finger, driven as I was to 
that burglarious process by my craving for the booty within. It was 
easier than learning to read French; and how many of us learn to 
read French merely to satisfy our craving for a less reticent sort of 
novel than England produces! It is worth anyone’s while to do 
likewise for the sake of Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Verdi alone—nay, 
for the sake of Offenbach and the Savoy operas. For one must not 
affright people of moderate capacity by promising them communion 
with the greatest men, whom they are apt to find dry. On the 
other hand, let me not lead those older and abler souls to whom the 
heroics of Verdi, the seraphic philanderings of Gounod, and the 
pseudo-historical effect mongering of Meyerbeer are but children’s 
entertainments, to suppose that there is no music at their level. 
Music is not always serenading Jessica and Lorenzo: it has higher 
business than that. As one of those swaggering bronzes from 
the furniture-shops—two cavaliers drawing their swords at one 
another from opposite ends of the mantelpiece—is to a statue by 
Praxiteles, so is an opera by Meyerbeer to one by Mozart. How- 
ever you may despise romantic novels, however loftily you may be 
absorbed in the future destiny of what is highest in humanity, so 
that for mere light literature you turn from Dante to Goethe, or 
from Schopenhauer to Comte, or from Ruskin to Ibsen—still, if you 
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do not know Die Zauberflite, if you have never soared into the 
heaven where they sing the choral ending of the Ninth Symphony, 
if Der Ring des Nibelungen is nothing to you but a newspaper 
phrase, then you are an ignoramus, however eagerly you may pore 
in your darkened library over the mere printed labels of those 
wonders that can only be communicated by the transubstantiation 
of pure feeling for musical tone. The greatest of the great among 
poets, from Aischylus to Wagner, have been poet-musicians: how 
then can any man disdain music or pretend to have completed his 
culture without it ? 

Thus to the whole range of imaginative letters, from the Bab 
Ballads to Prometheus Unbound, you have a parallel range of music 
from Trial by Jury to Tristan und Isolde, conveying to your very 
senses what the other could only suggest to your imagination. Only, 
to travel along this higher range rather than along the lesser one, 
you must use your piuno. This is the mission of the pianoforte, to 
assert which adequately is such an answer to “Is the pianoforte a 
musical instrument ?”’ as will send the questioner away an abashed 
idiot. 

Now let us consider the drawbacks to culture by pianoforte as 
opposed to culture by ordinary reading. To begin with, people do 
not read aloud; consequently half a dozen persons can sit in the 
same room and enjoy six different books by the light of the same 
lamp. Imagine these people going to six pianos and simul- 
taneously striking up Zhe Mikado, Dinorah, Faust, Aida, Fidelio, 
and Gotterdammerung. Nay, imagine them doing it, not in the same 
room, but even in the same house, or in the same square, with the 
windows open in summer! In German towns they have a music 
curfew, and will not let you play after a stated hour in the evening. 
When Liszt was teaching at Weimar, playing the pianoforte with 
the window open was a public misdemeanour punishable by fine. 
The only wonder is that the piano is permitted at all except in 
lighthouses and other detached residences. At present unmusical 
people get used to the noise of a piano just as they get used to the 
noise of cabs clattering past; but in the end the pianos will make 
most people musical; and then there will be an end of the present 
anarchic toleration. For just in proportion as you like bungling on 
a piano yourself does the bungling of others offend and disturb you. 
In truth, just as the face a man sees when he looks in the glass is 
not his face as his neighbour sees it, so the music we hear when 
we play is not what our neighbours hear. I know no way out of 
this difficulty just at present. We cannot go back to the clavichord 
unless we listen to it through a microphone; for though you can 
play Bach fugues on a clavichord, you cannot play “Suoni la 
tromba,” or ‘ Di quella pira,” or the Radiocksy March, or the 
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“Ride of the Walkyries”—at least, not to your heart’s content. 
and good pianos are eternally impossible. For 
the laws of nature forbid good playing with our keyboard, which 


Even good playing 
defies the human hand and only gives us the run of the twelve keys 
on condition that they are all perceptibly out of tune. And the 
laws of nature equally seem, so far, to decree that the pianoforte 
string which gives the most beautiful tone and the pianoforte action 
which gives the most perfect touch will not last; so that if you get 
an ideal piano at a cost of some hundreds of pounds, in five years you 
will want a new one. But you are far more likely, as the income- 
tax returns prove, to be compelled to put up with a twenty-five 
pound piano on the three years’ system; and though excellent 
French pianets (considering) are to be had at that price, the ordinary 
British householder prefers a full-sized walnut piano of the sort that 
justifies the use of dynamite. Thus we appear to be driven to this 
lamentable alternative: either to give up the best part of our culture 
or else make it a curse to the people downstairs or next door. We 
seem hardly to have the right to hesitate; for now that the moral 
basis of pianism as a means of giving pleasure to others is exploded, 
and shewn to correspond to the exact opposite of the facts of the 
case, it appears to be our plain duty to forbid amateur music alto- 
gether, and to insist on romance and poetry being restricted to their 
silent, incomplete, merely literary expression. 

But this, I submit, we dare not do. Without music we shall 
surely perish of drink, morphia, and all sorts of artificial exaggera- 
tions of the cruder delights of the senses. Asceticism will not save 
us, for the conclusive reason that we are not ascetics. Man, as he 
develops, seeks constantly a keener pleasure, in the pursuit of which 
he either destroys himself or develops new faculties of enjoyment. 
ile either strives to intensify the satisfaction of resting, eating, and 
drinking, the excitement and exercise of hunting, and the ardour of 
courtship, by “refining” them into idleness, gluttony, dipsomania, 
hideous cruelty, and ridiculous vice, or else he develops his feeling 
until it becomes poctie feeling, and sets him thinking with pleasure 
of nobler things. Observe, if you please, the order of develop- 
ment here: it is all-important, as I shall shew, even at the cost 
of a digression. It is feeling that sets a man thinking, and not 
thought that sets him feeling. The secret of the absurd failure of 
our universities and academic institutions in general to produce any 
real change in the students who are constantly passing through them 
is that their method is invariably to attempt to lead their pupils to 
feeling by way of thought. For example, a musical student is ex- 
pected to gradually acquire a sense of the poetry of the Ninth 
Symphony by accumulating information as to the date of Beethoven’s 
birth, the compass of the contrafagotto, the number of sharps in the 
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key of D major, and so on, exactly analogous processes being applied 
in order to produce an appreciation of painting, Greek poetry, or 
what not. Result: the average sensual boy comes out the average 
sensual man, with his tastes in no discoverable way different 
from those of the young gentleman who has preferred an articled 
clerkship in a solicitor’s office to Oxford or Cambridge. All educa- 
tion, as distinct from technical instruction, must be education of the 
feeling ; and such education must consist in the appeal of actual 
experiences to the senses, without which literary descriptions addressed 
to the imagination cannot be rightly interpreted. Marriage, for 
instance, is admittedly an indispensable factor in the education of 
the complete man or woman. But in educational institutions appeals 
to the senses can only take the form of performances of works of art ; 
and the bringing of such performances to the highest perfection is the 
true business of our universities. 

This statement will surprise nobody but a university man. For- 
tunately there is no such thing as an absolutely pure specimen of 
that order. If it were possible to shut off from a boy all the influence 
of home, and to confine him absolutely to public-school life and 
university life, the resultant pure product of what we call ‘educa- 
tion ” would be such a barbarous cub or insufferable prig as we can 
only conceive by carefully observing the approaches to these types 
which are occasionally produced at present. But such a complete 
specialization is not possible. You cannot wholly shut art out now, 
even with the assistance of modern architects. Though my name is 
to be found on the books of no Oxford college, I have enjoyed all 
the real education which the university has to offer by simply walk- 
ing through the university, and looking at its beautiful old quad- 
rangles. I know fairly-educated Oxford men, though, to be sure, 
they are all truants and smugglers, connoisseurs of the London 
theatres and galleries, with pictures, pianofortes, and beautiful things 
of one kind or another in their rooms, and shelves upon shelves of 
books that are never used as textbooks. I remember conversing 
once with the late Master of Balliol, an amiable gentleman, stupen- 
dously ignorant probably, but with a certain flirtatious, old-maidish 
frivolity about him that had, and was meant to have, the charm of 
a condescension from so learned aman. In Oxford he was regarded 
as a master educator. I would ask, what right he had to that 
distinction in 2 country where Hallé had made, and was con- 
ducting, the Manchester band; where August Manns, with Sir George 
Grove, had created the Crystal Palace orchestra ; and where Richter 
was teaching us what Wagner taught him? Sir Frederick Burton, as 
master of the National Gallery, Sir Augustus Harris, as master of the 
Royal Italian Opera, were and are worth to Ergland, educationally, 
forty thousand Masters of Balliol. Which is the greater educator, 
pray—your tutor, when he coaches you for the Ireland scholarship 
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or Miss Janet Achurch, when she plays Nora for you? You cannot 
witness A Doll’s House without feeling, and, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, thinking; but it is evident that the Ireland scholarship 
would break up Oxford unless it could be won without either feeling 
or thinking. I might give a thousand illustrations, if space per- 
mitted, or if criticism of the university system were my main 
purpose instead of my digression. 

Taking it, then, as established that life is a curse to us unless it 
operates as pleasurable activity, and that as it becomes more intense 
with the upward evolution of the race it requires a degree of pleasure 
which cannot be extracted from the alimentary, predatory, and 
amatory instincts without ruinous perversions of them ; seeing, also, 
that the alternative of “high thinking” is impossible until it is 
started by “ high feeling,” to which we can only come through the 
are we to deliberately reverse our Puritan 
traditions and aim at becoming a nation of skilled voluptuaries ? 
Certainly. It may require some reflection to see that high feeling 
brings high thinking ; but we already know, without reflection, that 
high thinking brings what is called plain living. In this century 
the world has produced two men—Shelley and Wagner—in whom 
intense poetic feeling was the permanent state of their consciousness, 
and who were certainly not restrained by any religious, conventional, 
or prudential considerations from indulging ‘themselves to the utmost 
of their opportunities. Far from being gluttonous, drunken, cruel, 
or debauched, they were apostles of vegetarianism and water- 
drinking ; had an utter horror of violence and “sport”; were 
notable champions of the independence of women; and were, in 





education of the senses 


short, driven into open revolution against the social evils which the 
average sensual man finds extremely suitable to him. So much is 
this the case that the practical doctrine of these two arch-volup- 
tuaries always presents itself to ordinary persons as a saint-like 
asceticism. 

If, now, relieved of all apprehensions as to the social safety of 
allowing the world to make itself happy, we come to consider which 
of the arts is the most potent to this end, we must concede that 
eminence to music, because it alone requires for its enjoyment an 
artistic act on the part of its reader, which act, in its perfection, 
becomes such an act of re-creation as Wagner found in Liszt’s 
playing of Beethoven’s sonatas. There is no noel in this account to 
set up the musician above the painter, the master-builder, or the 
sculptor. There are points at which all rivalry between the arts 
vanishes. When you are looking at the Turner water-colours in 
the National G: llery, the poetic feeling which they so exquisitely 
and sufficingly express completely dives s you from that plane on 
which mere he ro-worshippers squabble as to whether the painter or 
the composer of music is the better man. None the less, in the 
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National Gallery, the feeling is expressed by the painter and not by 
you, although your feeling, too, struggles for expression, sometimes 
almost painfully. You stand dumb, or at best you turn to your 
neighbour and say, “ Pretty, ain't it?”’ of which remark most art 
criticism is but an elaboration. 

Now suppose the feeling were aroused, not by a picture, but by a 
song! At once your tongue is loosed : you sing the song, and thereby 
relieve one of your deepest needs—strange as that may sound to 
people who sing songs solely to gain the applause of others. Further, 
you gain by practice the power of expressing feeling, and with that 
power the courage to express it, for want of which power and 
courage we all go miserably about to-day, shrinking and pretending, 
misunderstanding and misunderstood, making remarks on the 
weather to people whose most nourishing sympathy or most salutary 
opposition we might enjoy if only we ‘ond they could become fully 
known to each other by a complete self-expression. Music, then, is 
the most fecund of the arts, propagating itself by its power of forcing 
those whom it influences to express it and themselves by a method 
which is the easiest and most universal of all art methods, because it 
is the art form of that communication by speech which is common to 
all the race. 

This music wisdom has been urged on the world in set terms by 
Plato, by Goethe, by Schopenhauer, by Wagner, and by myself. 
As a rule, when, in order to obtain concreteness, I couple my teach- 
ings with the name of any individual who enjoys opportunities of 
carrying out my ideas, he threatens me with legal proceedings, on the 
ground that I have taken him seriously. And indeed the common- 
sense of the country under present circumstances feels that to 
take music as seriously as religion, morals, or politics, is clear 
evidence of malicious insanity, unless the music belongs to an 
oratorio. The causes of this darkness are economic. What is the 
matter with us is, that the mass of the people cannot afford to go to 
good concerts or to the opera. Therefore they remain ignorant of 
the very existence of a dramatic or poetic content in what they call 
“classical ” or “ good” music, which they always conceive as a web 
of learnedly and heavily decorative sound patterns, and never as con- 
taining a delicious kernel of feeling, like their favourite ‘ Annie 
Laurie.” Consequently they do not crave for pianos; and if they 
did they could not afford to buy them, and would perforce fall back 
on the poor man’s piano—the German concertina or accordion. At 
the same time, our most gifted singers, instead of getting ten or 
fifteen pounds a week and a pension, have to be paid more than 
Cabinet Ministers whose work turns them prematurely grey, or 
officers in the field, or musical critics. All this must be altered 
before any serious advance in culture can be effected. The necessity 
for change in the social structure is so pressing that it drives the 
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musician into the political arena in spite of his own nature. You 
have Wagner going out in 48 with the revolutionists because the 
State declined to reform the theatre, just as I am compelled, by a 
similar obtuseness on the part of our own Governments, to join the 
Fabian Society, and wildly masquerade as a politician so that I may 
agitate for a better distribution of piano-purchasing power. 

If I were now to string all these points in their logical order 
on the thread of a complete argument, to prove that the future 
of humanity depends at present on the pianoforte, I should render 
my case repugnant to the British mind, which sensibly objects to be 
bothered with logic. But let me, in allowing the British mind to 
jump at its conclusion, plead for a large construction for the 
word pianoforte. An organ, an harmonium, a vocalion, an zolion, an 
orchestrion, or any instrument upon which the full polyphony of an 
opera or symphony can be given, may obviously replace the piano- 
forte; and so far as the playing can be done, wholly or partly, by 
perforated cards, barrels, or other mechanical means of execution, by 
all means let it be sodone. A fingering mechanism so contrived as 
to be well under the artistic control of the operator would be an 
unspeakable boon. Supply me with such a thing and I will make 
an end of Paderewsky. 

Finally, let no one suppose that because private readings and per- 
formances are better than nothing, they are therefore an efficient 
substitute for complete dramatic and orchestral representations. 
Far from it; they are makeshifts, and very miserable makeshifts 
too. In Italy, when you go from the picture-gallery to the photo- 
graph-shop, you are revolted by the inadequacy of the “ reproduc- 
tions ” which turn Carpaccio’s golden glow into sooty grime. At 
Bayreuth when, on your way back of an evening from the Festival 
Playhouse, you hear someone strumming a pianoforte arrangement 
of the overture to Die Meistersinger, you wonder how the wretch can 
bear to listen to himself. Yet, after a few months in England, when 


you pull out your photograph, or sit down to the pianoforte score of 


Die Meistersinger, you are very pleasantly and vividly reminded of 
Carpaccio or Wagner. Also, however diligently you may read your 
Shakespere or your Ibsen, you must date your full acquaintance with 
any work of theirs from the time when you see it fully performed on 
the stage as they meant you to. The day will come when every 
citizen will find within his reach and means adequate artistic repre- 
sentations to recreate him whenever he feels disposed for them. 
Until then the pianoforte will be the saviour of society. But when 
that golden age comes, everybody will see at last what an execrable, 
jangling, banging, mistuned nuisance our domestic music machine 
is; and the maddening sound of it will thenceforth be no more heard 
in our streets, 
G. Brernarp Saw. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGIITERS. 


Ir the article by Mrs. Crackanthorpe, in the Nineteenth Century, 
represents a true picture of the mental attitude of the daughters of 
England, we are indeed on the verge of a social revolution. It has 
come quickly, and without premonitory symptoms, for no note of 
discord has been struck hitherto to warn us of the impending 
“strike.” To us unsophisticated mothers, living happily in blind 
ignorance of the passionate discontent burning in the bosoms of our 
daughters, the announcement of an organised series of ‘ mothers’ 
meetings,”’ to protest against the movement, comes as a cruel surprise 
for apparently the strike is developing rapidly, and increasing in 
supporters, and we are totally unprepared with any organisation to 
resist its onslaught. In an hysterical and sentimental age like the 
present, what chance of success, what hope of sympathy can we 
expect against u crusade waged by everything that is strong, vital, 
beautiful, and interesting? An army of youth, sentiment, and igno- 
rance, with no sense of proportion, and no knowledge of life, rises 
in its might to redress the grievances of girls caused by the failure 


and obstinacy of foolish mothers: the toesin sounds; and we are 


told to beware, for the days of the “ Know-nothings”’ ave numbered 
at the hands of the would-be “ Know-alls.” Truly a terrible problem 
is added to the many which already beset the vexed question of 
the emancipation of women ; but it is one that all thoughtful people 
who have interested themselves in the matter have long anticipated, 
only it has come rather sooner than was imagined; and if Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe and her followers represent anything like a large 
proportion of dissatisfied women, the question is a very serious one. 
We are, however, optimistic enough to believe that it is only one of 
the many phases which a new social question always assumes at its 
initiation, and that its supporters have assigned an importance to it 
altogether disproportionate to its significance. 

When the question of the higher education of women was taken 
up in England, it was opposed by many, not from any rooted 
antipathy to improve the position of women, but from an instinctive 
conviction that when once they could claim anything like an 
intellectual equality with men, they would not rest content with the 
subordinate position they had formerly occupied, and would soon 
claim equal rights. And their instincts have proved correct, for 
with women’s intellectual development has also come their entry into 
the arena of men’s work, and their successful struggle with men in 
many of its branches. The recognition by law that a woman’s 
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arnings were her own, and to be protected from her husband, was 
the crowning act of her emancipation; and though there are privi- 
leges still withheld from her, every year brings her nearer to the 
full realisation of her desires. Were we prepared to go into the 
question of how women have borne the responsibilities they have 
won, it would not be difficult to show that they have felt their 
power, and have conducted themselves with patience and dignity, 
disposing of the world-accepted dictum that the monopoly of wisdom 
and self-control is that of the stronger sex. But our aim lies in 
another direction, and deals solely with the effect which better educa- 
tion, more freedom, and an earlier knowledge of life are likely to 
exercise over a class of women who have hitherto been overlooked. 
We shall endeavour to point out that, though it must undoubtedly 
influence and alter their lives, the difference it will make is 
neither so serious nor so subversive of the traditions of the past as 
we are told. 

Let us admit that there are certain households where mothers 
and daughters do not “hit it off,” and that there are girls 
who from constitutional causes are hysterical, and find their home 
surroundings uncongenial ; but this is no development of later days. 
We speak, alas, of many years’ experience, and are prepared to affirm 
that there are no greater number proportionately now than forty 
years ago. Among the middle classes, indeed, there are many less, 
because the better education of women has enabled thousands to go 
afield, and expend their superfluous energy, or their unsatisfied 
yearnings, in good, honest, solid work, which, while acting asa safety 
valve, has enabled them to earn their own living. The nervous and 
hysterical young woman has, and will always exist, and is the result 
of no system, but one of those excrescences which appear from 
time to time in nature, as well as in the family, and which every 
observer of life sees round him in every quarter. The increase of 
amusement, late hours, great excitement, and the press of modern 
life have increased the number of such women, and with life as full 
as it is, their numbers will not diminish. 

We hardly feel sure that we know the girls of whom Mrs. Crackan- 
thorpe writes, but we will take it that she means girls of those 
classes who from position and fortune form a large portion of 
English society, and are over twenty years of age. Why twenty 
should be the age at which a revolt from maternal control super- 
venes we cannot understand, or why a girl is better able to judge 
what is wise and prudent at that time than at eighteen. Everything 
is a matter of degree. Some girls are as wise ani discreet at sixteen 
as at twenty-six; but no girl can have the knowledge of life and of 
the world, which is her only protection, until she has had the experi- 
ence which age alone can bestow. Modern education opens girls’ 
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minds and develops them intellectually, but such knowledge is 
purely theoretical and of no practical use to them as regards their 
own conduct. Were they allowed to shape their life on theories 
evolved from what they learn from books, they would be better 
without any education whatever. 

It would be idle to deny that the girl of to-day is a different crea- 
ture to that of forty years ago. The scheme of her education, her 
entourage, are absolutely changed, and she lives in an atmosphere 
which is liberal in thought as well as in conversation; and no 
girl now is as ignorant of life as her mother was when she was the 
same age; but the fact that the sphere of her life and knowledge 
is broader does not, we maintain, make her impatient of the restraint 
that is both necessary and desirable. There are not many girls who 
sigh for the forbidden fruits of amusement, or consider themselves 
ill-used because music halls, plays which deal with equivocal subjects, 
and books which treat of the relation of the sexes are withheld from 
them. Nor do we see where the grievances arise, if there are any, of 
which girls complain. It is very difficult to picture a happier life or 
one of greater freedom than they now enjoy, or one more replete with 
varied interests and pursuits. If a girl is intellectually inclined, a 
university career is open to her, where she can distance her male 
competitors. If athletic, she can take her part in all the sports and 
pastimes formerly the sole monopoly of her brothers. If sentimental 
or of a humanitarian disposition, she can find ample scope for her 
powers in work among the poor and in nursing. If frivolous, there 
never was an age when society was pleasanter or more delightful for 
girls, or when there were fewer restrictions on their enjoyment, and 
those only of such a nature as to prevent them going ‘‘too far ahead” 
until they have acquired some moral ballast. Some girls, more 
emancipated than others, sigh for latchkeys and wish to be allowed 
to pursue their occupations and amusements without any chaperone— 
in short for the perfect freedom which marriage alone should give a 
woman. These forbidden liberties constitute, no doubt, a formidable 
list, but to the calm maternal mind they appear not only obvious but 
most necessary, and contrasting our own youth with that of our 
daughters, we find it difficult to imagine anything more antipodean 
than the relative positions. The freedom which girls are permitted 
now, even in the strictest households, is as much as is good or whole- 
some for them during the early years of their life, and were the 
restraints relaxed the ultimate results would be indeed disastrous. 
Most mothers have realised that the result of education and the 
spirit of the age is against placing any vexatious restrictions on their 
daughters, who in their choice of girl friends, of amusements, in 
their variety and quantity, as well as in the very much wider social 
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intercourse with men which they enjoy, seem to have shown both 
wisdom and tact. 

There are, and must always be, questions in which the mother’s 
experience and love will clash with her daughter’s inclinations, 
and where her indulgence must stop short, but they are of such 
importance as to put them beyond discussion, and to a mother and 
daughter who get on well together they present no grievance. 

Mrs. Crackanthorpe opens a totally new aspect of the relations 
between mother and daughter, for we confess, until some premonitory 
rumblings of the storm reached our ears, and before we had read her 
paper, one felt inclined to be grateful to one’s girls that, considering 
the independence and enfranchisement of their lives, they were as 
lenient to our shortcomings and old-fashioned notions as they are. 
If there are homes where a system of repression exists, and where all 
individuality is stamped out, they are surely the exceptions, and, 
as with all other minorities, a struggle for supremacy must ensue ; 
though even in such cases we are old-fashioned enough to believe 
that the fault is on the right side. But we do not desire to hold a 
brief for the mothers only, and are ready to admit that where the 
shoe pinches it may oftener than not be the mother’s fault. Mothers 
too often grow older than need be, and forget that they have lives 
around them full of the keen impulses of youth, and of youth’s 
capacity for drinking deep the cup of pleasure and yet being 
unsatisfied, and, more often than not, they have failed to be friends 
to their girls. It is very difficult to have perfect friendship without 
equality, and in that lies the secret of the difficulties which often arise. 
The mother must perforce be the ruler, and it needs almost super- 
human tact, temper, and discretion to hold the reins and yet not 
appear to drive. There is no relation, no position, in life so theoreti- 
cally perfect as that of a mother, and yet there is none so full of 
difficulties. The mother, in giving them birth, gives all the devotion, 
love, nay, almost passion, of her life to her children. Her sole object 
is their welfare, their affection her reward. A good mother is the 
most unselfish of human beings, and during childhood and youth all 
that is most precious in her to bestow she lavishes upon them, and for 
no inconsiderable period she is everything to her children; the 
embodiment of wisdom, beauty and love, and beyond her there is 
nothing perfect or divine. While it lasts there is nothing out of 
heaven so perfect; but into her Eden the serpent comes, and brings 
with him knowledge and dreams and ideals, and a world outside the 
childhood’s world of mother’s love opens and her children discover 
that in the new world there are pleasures that compare not unfavour- 
ably with the world they have lived in up till now. Their affection 
is not weaker or less real, but the positions are altered, and side by 
side with the trust and absorbing love of a child grow up other desires, 
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other interests. It is then that the turning-point in both their lives 
comes, and if the mother, out of her love, can develop the wisdom 
which shows her that the moment has arrived when she is no longer 
to be the divinity of her children’s dreams, but the guardian angel of 
their opening lives, then all may be well. But it needs both love 
and patience, for it is hard to realise the change and to accept the 
fact that the young individualities growing up around her are as 
distinct and irrepressible as her own. 

This, however, is what every woman who loves her children has 
to endure, and she must stand by and see them learn life from their 
own experience, for hers is old-fashioned and out of date; and 
she, like the mother hen, can only go with her ducklings to the 
edge of the pond and cackle anxiously from the bank as they revel 
in their new-found liberty. The time for enforcing obedience, for 
prohibition is long past, the spirit of the age is changed, and the 
wise mother sits by watching the enterprises and the experiments 
which are being carried out gaily under the eyes of the person who 
is popularly supposed to wield the rod which destroys and para- 
lyzes the daughters’ confidences. 

Although such may be the theory about the position of the mother 
and the militant daughter of the nineteenth century, no civil war is 
being waged in English households, for though the positions are 
altered, no change has come over the real love and affection that 
reign between the two. Now, more than at any other epoch, is the 
mother the friend of the girl, for though there are exceptions (and 
where do they not exist?), we maintain that there is a greater 
camaraderie between them, the result of their altered relations, than 
was ever possible before. 

While mothers retain their youth and enjoyment of life much 
longer, girls grow older more quickly, so that a perpetual levelling- 
up process is being carried on, which diminishes the distance between 
them. The old system of severity and repression is past, and, 
whatever other feelings may have survived, that of fear has disap- 
peared, and the frankest discussion takes place between the conflicting 
parties on any questions which involve the maternal or paternal 
control. Equality is the cry of the day in every class, and equality 
is nowhere more flourishing than in a happy household. In the 
present state of things, unless this was the case, we should not have 
to deal with the question as a phase of modern life, but we should 
long ago have been compelled to reorganize our whole family system. 
Mothers are accused of being stupid, wanting in magnanimity, narrow, 
and unsympathetic, and, like the Master Builder, are supposed to 
dread the pressure of the younger generation, who in their ruthless 
egoism are trying to sweep away the most precious traditions of their 
sex and give full play to what is an “inconvenient individuality.” 
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There are “ mothers and mothers,” but we prefer to leave the “and 
mothers” to “dree their weird,” and ask our readers to consider 
carefully whether we are not right in our contention that the relation 
of mother and daughter is incomparably happier now and more on 
an equal footing than at any other time, and that the vast majority 
have long ago learnt that to enforce obedience and control by right of 
motherhood in these times is the most hopeless and fatal mistake. 

In Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s indictment against mothers, the real 
grievance lies in the charge that they oppose the freedom desired by 
their daughters because it diminishes their chance of making good 
marriages, and that the ‘“marriage-ring is the authority w hich 
mothers acknowledge and obey, ¢ dibvegh not for one moment will they 
admit it.” Well, we are not going to deny that accusation, nor 
do we see any reason to be ashamed of the admission. We will 
go still further, and declare that if the opinion of men is to be of so 
much importance in framing the characters and making the lives of 
girls in England what they have been, we are glad of it, and pray 
for the continuance of such an influence. To deny that marriage is 
the object of woman’s existence is nonsense; long ago it was the 
only aim a woman had, and her training, education, and life were 
framed on that supposition. That there were many women who 
could not and did not marry, and led very miserable lives, does 
not disprove it; but that woman was created for the purpose of 
being the wife and mother of mankind no one can deny, and that 
none of the discoveries of science or any attempt to solve the mysteries 
of life have brought her one bit nearer the knowledge of how to 
unburden herself of these responsibilities, is also a fact, Such being 
the case, why should we always affirm with such vehemence that it 
is not so? It cannot be a cause of shame, nor is it a disgrace ; it is 
a fact as immutable and unchangeable as any in nature. It is an 
instinct that is inherent in women and shows itself in the love of 
the little child for her doll, and the unbidden blush which rises to 
the cheek of every girl when the mysteries of life are beginning to 
be unfolded to her, ond her heart tells her that there is a de eper end 
more passionate love outside her home. Since the creation of all 
things woman has joyfully fulfilled her mission and will so continue, 
those only protesting to whom the opportunity has not come, or to 
whom independence constitutes the crowning joy of life. Far from 
joining in Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s cry against the influence the marriage 
market has on the action of mothers, we think, within limits, it is a 
good one. E svery woman wishes for the happiness of her daughters, 
and knows that in a happy union, where there is sympathy in tastes 
and character, the real happiness of life is to be found ; and in 
training her daughter for that career, and in doing what she feels 
will facilitate that object, she is only doing her duty and seeking 
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her girl’s welfare. No one blames a mother for educating her 
daughters well, for selecting desirable companions, for dressing 
them well, and for endeavouring to find them pleasant society 
and amusements, and why, when the most important event of 
their life is impending, should it be a crime for her to desire 
that they should marry well? Any happily married mother must 
earnestly desire the same good fortune for her girl, and she is 
perfectly justified, within legitimate limits, in endeavouring to put 
such happiness in her way. We are very fond of protesting 
and declaring that we only seek the happiness of our daughters, but 
that on that one subject we are indifferent provided, &c., &c. Let us 
be quite honest and say we care more about that subject than almost 
any other, and that we want our girls to marry, and marry well, and 
marry the best men, because we know that they will be the happier 
and better women for it. The whole subject has got overladen with 
so much sentiment and mawkish delicacy that, whatever people’s 
private opinions and wishes may be, they have not the courage to 
speak them out. There isno question of greater interest and anxiety 
to parents than the question as to who is to be their son’s wife, and 
there is nothing a mother will not do to secure for him the girl on 
whom he has set his affections ; and yet, with regard to her daughters, 
she must and should appear perfectly indifferent as to whether they 
marry, and, above all, never commit the unforgivable crime of trying 
to help them in the most momentous hour of their life. 

However indifferent a mother may appear to be, or pretend she 
is, it is impossible for her not to feel the keenest desire that her girl 
should make a good marriage, and everything that she cun do to insure 
it we may be certain she will do, and be justified. The mother of 
whom Mrs. Crackanthorpe speaks is unhappily not a fiction; there 
have been, there are, and always will be, alas! women and girls who 
are ready to sell themselves as long as rank, wealth, and position 
are the sole objects a woman aspires to in marrying. If the position 
is only well gilded there will always be aspirants, but that is not the 
result of modern training or influence. Such a marriage-market has 
always existed. Of the mother, with her knowledge of life, we will 
not speak, for there is nothing to be said in extenuation, but of the 
girl one must always remember she is ignorant, and often weak, and 
has the example before her of many women who have done the same, 
and have, with an unpromising future before them, not only made 
themselves happy, but their husbands better men. A girl will always 
justify her action by the hope that, in the surroundings of a happy, 
peaceful life and the influence of a better woman, a man will ranger 
himself and become a good husband and father. The risk is great and 
the result always doubtful, but there are sufficient examples of such 
cases to make her feel that the experiment need not be a failure. Men 
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cannot and will not, at least as society is at present constituted, bring 
a blameless past to the altar, but they may make expiation for their 
past by fidelity and devotion to the woman they marry; and unless a 
man is lost to every sense of honour, he does not disappoint the 
woman in her expectations. There are some men so completely out- 
side the pale of morality as to be worthless in every way, but of the 
majority may we not reasonably admit our position to be a fair one? 

In the face of the greater emancipation desired by girls, which 
would, if permitted, lead to grave scandals, it seems a little superfluous 
that they should expect so high a standard of morality from men ; and 
if the concession of the Wanderjahr is made to them, we shall see the 
positions reversed, and find men exacting a standard of purity from 
women the existence of which is now taken as a matter of course. 

It is exceedingly difficult and invidious to say what the age 
should be (if there is any) at which the restraints which, we think, are 
necessary for young girls should be relaxed. There is obviously a 
period when, if a woman does not marry, she may be allowed free- 
dom both as regards the way in which she will live her life and as 
to the maternal control, but we should say not before she is twenty- 
five. We know that the acquisition of a privilege, when it comes 
in the order of things, is not so precious as when wrested in con- 
flict, and the enfranchisement which a woman attains by age is 
somewhat tainted, and not of the same value in her eyes, It has, in 
reality, a value far greater than it would have had in earlier days, 
for she has learnt something of life, and experienced some of its diffi- 
culties, and she is better able to appreciate the proportionate value of 
what she acquires, and will not run a-muck, outraging and violating 
every rule of conduct and decorum—which she would, in all proba- 
bility, do if she were eighteen or twenty. We do not say this from 
a disbelief in the inherent purity of girls, but with the ignorance of 
youth, the strength of its impulses, the unscrupulousness of men, 
and the varied temptations of life, how could we trust any girl, left 
to herself, to sail safely through the troublous sea on which she would 
embark ? 

There is, however, another aspect of the question which is graver 
and still more delicate. We do not imagine that the proposed 
enfranchisement of girls is to be limited to the life they wish to lead 
or the companions they associate with. If a girl is to be left to 
exercise her own discretion in such things, it can be only after a 
fuller knowledge of life and its problems have been unfolded to her, 
for she could not be launched on her new career without full instruc- 
tion in the mysteries of the Book of Life. To be safe, she must know 
how to protect herself, and that power can only be acquired after 
full initiation in that knowledge which hitherto she had been care- 
fully guarded from. Superficially, the proposed change in the life of 
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young girls appears comparatively small, but if one analyses its effect 
it means a complete upheaval of all the traditions of the past. The 
new school with regard to the position of women holds that absolute 
knowledge of life can not only do no harm, but is necessary and just, 
and should not be withheld from the girl of to-day, and that 
instruction in its mysteries is as important a part of her curriculum 
as any other subject. If knowledge meant absolute protection from 
temptation and evil, it might be argued that girls thrown early on 
their own resources, and from circumstances obliged to face the 
world, would be better able to carry out their career safely if warned 
of certain obvious dangers to be avoided. But such cases are the 
exception, for with the majority of girls the home is still a haven of 
safety, the mother is counsellor and friend, and we have to legislate 
for the community at large. We are told that there is no innocence 
in ignorance, and that girls would be wiser, more discreet, and less 
likely to fall into temptation if they knew more. If the programme 
of the new reformers were carried out, the complete destruction of 
the present system as to the bringing up of girls would make some 
changes necessary. For if we are to give girls the freedom of 
married women without the protection of the husband, we must find 
his substitute, and from a fuller knowledge of life that substitute 
must come. 

Will anyone calmly say that such a change is possible or desirable 
in any of its aspects? Do we wish to see our girls half men in 
theory and half women in inexperience and ignorance, with a 
superficial smattering of knowledge grafted on to the restless impulses 
and vague curiosity of youth—with all the romance, all the illusions 
of life dispelled, and with neither the constitution nor capacity of men 
to carry out their careers, and, above all, bereft of the sweet gift of 
purity which hitherto has constituted their greatest charm? What 
advantage is it to a woman to know the dark ways of life and their 
dark shadows, as well as all the byways of vice and wickedness, for we 
may rest assured that women, like their mother Eve, will not be content 
with a little knowledge, but will probe as deeply as is possible and 
will eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge to their fill? Why is 
the rosy morning of life, with its joys, its interests, its indescribable 
longings, to be but a dream of the past, and why must the 
girl step from the threshold of her girlhood into womanhood sur- 
rounded by the cloud of a knowledge which makes her sad and 
old before she is young? For we believe that the majority of women 
would, if asked, declare that such knowledge only brought sorrow 
and often horror. The days of youth are few, alas! and why shroud 
them sooner than need be with instruction that is the painful necessity 
of later life ? 

Were we to appeal to the creature whose influence has created this 
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false atmosphere around women, we have little doubt that his reply 
would be that what women must learn of life and all its shadows 
had best be taught by their safest counsellor and friend, their hus- 


band. We fear we shall be considered but very poor champions of 


our sex in avowing this, but we prefer our daughters should be as 
little versed in the knowledge of life as their foremothers were. No 
doubt we shall lose something of the robust intellectual self-reliance 
of emancipated girls, but we shall always have with us the daughters 
of our hearts, ignorant, wilful, perhaps not always prudent, but with 
the better armour that innocence, romance, and a belief in the illu- 
sions of life must always ensure. The problem is so difficult, so 
complex, so full of pitfalls, that if we really come to analyse all the 
criticisms and suggestions which are made, we find that no one has 
ventured seriously to attack the system. It is very pleasant to break 
a lance against existing customs, and many have been shivered by 
the reformer’s onslaught, but the position, the education, the training 
of our girls are far more momentous than any social tradition yet 
assailed ; and mothers, though they do not yet “scent the battle from 
afar,” or are gathering themselves in conclave “in upper chambers, 
anxious, waiting, determined,” are perfectly conscious of their diffi- 
culties and of the new questions created by the changes which 
education and the growing dislike of all control have brought about. 
The whole fabric of the love between mother and daughter is not to 
be shattered because the restrictions against hearing Mr. Chevalier 
sing, seeing The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and reading Dodo and The 
Heavenly Twins are being enforced. That love has existed and will 
continue as long as women do not forfeit the friendship and confi- 
dence which it is a girl’s instinct always to give to her mother ; 
and the wise mother, having gained her affection, will have no 
difficulty in steering clear of the rocks and shoals which ever 
underlie the smoothest currents of the waters of life. 
May JEUNE. 
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